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H E Eſteem I ever had for 
Mr. Simpſon's Perſon, and 
Morals, has-net-engag'd 
me in any ſort of Partiality to 15 
Works: But I am yet glad of any 
occaſion wherein I may fairly ſpeak 
a manifeſt Truth to his Ad vantage; 
and at the ſame time, do a Juſtice 
to the Dead, and a Service to the 
Living. 
6 Conpendium of his, I look 
| upon as the Cleareſt, the moſt Uſe- 
ful, and Regular Method of Intro- 
duction to Muſick that is yet Ex- 
tant. And herein I do but joyn in 
a Teſtimony with greater Judges. 
| | This is enough ſaid on the Behalf 
of a Book that carries in it ſelf its 
ovn Recommendation. | | 
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PREFACE. 
Have always been of Opinion, that if a 
Man had made any Diſcovery, by which an 
Art or Science might be learnt, with leſs 
expence of Time and Travel, he was obliged in 
common Duty, to communicate the Knowledge 
thereof to others. This is the chief (if not 
only) motive which hath begot this little 
Treatiſe, 385 
Aud though I know a Man can ſcarcely write 
upon any Subjed of this Nature, but the Sub- 
ance will be the ſame in effect which hath been 
taught before; yet thus much I may afferm ; 
that the Method is New; and (as I hope) both 
plain and eafie: and ſome things alſo, are ex- 
plicated, which I have not ſeen mentioned in 
any former Author. | 
I mut acknowledge, 1 bave taken ſome Par- 
cels out a Book IT formerly publiſh'd, to make of 
up this Compendium: But 7 hope it is uo 
Theft to make uſe of- ones own ; This being in- 
tended for ſuch as have no occafion to uſe the 
other. © Alſo, the Fir Part of this Book 
was Printed by-it ſelf, upon a particular 0cca» 

A 4 {on 


0 


fron : But with intention and intimation of ad* 
ding the other Parts thereto, ſo ſoon as they 
were ready for the 2 a 

Every Man is pleaſed with his own Conce 
tions : but no [1% tan deliver that wn 
ſhall pleaſe all Men. Some perhaps will be dif 
Satisfied with my Method, in teaching the 
Principles of Compoſition, the Uſe of Dif 
cords, and Figurate Deſcant, in three diſtinct 
Diſcourſes, which others commonly teach toge- 
ther, promiſcuouſly : But, I am clearly of Opi- 
nion, that the Principles of Compoſition 
are befF eſtabliſhed in plain Counterpoint; 
Aud the. Vſe of Diſcords muff be kun, le- 
Fore Figurate Deſcant can be formed. 

. Others may olject, That I fill up ſeveral Pa- 
ges with things Superfluous; as namely, my 
Diſcourſe of Greater and Leſſer Semitones , 
and my ſhewing that all the Concords, and 
ether Interyals of Mufick, ariſe from the Di- 
- Viſion of 4 Line or String into epual Parts; 

which are not the Concern of Practical Muſick. 

7g Granted : But my Demonſtrations of them 
are Practical; and; though ſame do not regard 
ſuch things, yet others ( doubt not) will be 
. Goth ſatisfied and delighted with the Know- 
ledge of them. STOCKS 
ff zhes which 1 now exhibit ſhall any way 
Promote or facilitate the Art of Mufick (of 
which N my ſelf a zealous Lover) 1 have 
obtained the Scope of ny defrres, and the end 
of my. endeavours. Or, if any; Man elſe, by 
— | my 


The Preface. " 
my Example, ſhall &utleavour to render it yer 
more eaſie, which T heartily wiſh, I wy, be glad 
that I gave ſome occaffon thereof. There is no 
danger of e into contempt upon that 
omipt ;' The better it is Fnown and under- 


acc 
flood, the more it will be valued and eſteemed : 
And thoſe that are moit Skilful, may flill find 
new occaſions (if they pleaſe) to improve their 
Knowledge I it. * 

Iwill not detain you. too long, in my Preface ; 
only, let me defire you, Firſt, to read aver 
rhe whole Diſcourſe, that you maj know the 
Deſigy of it. Next, when, you begin where you 
have occaſſon for Inſtruftion, (if you defire to be 
Inſtrufted by it) that you make your ſelf perfect 
in that. partirular (and. fo, of each other) be- 
| fore Jou proceed to the mext following: By 
which means your Progreſs in it will. be, both 
more ſure, and more ſpeedy. | Laſtly, that you 
receive it with the like. Candor and 1 ntegrity 


with which it is offered to you, by 
Vour Friend and Servant | 


C. S. 


3s 17 


oh; L 1 ny o | 
His much Honoured a Fries 


Mr Cbri ſopher 8 — 


81 R. 


7 T% perusd your Excellent Com 
4 of West (ſo far as my 125 


and your preſſing Oecaſion could permit 
1 ene it ho. reateſt Coneern * cow, 
you for the Product of ſo Ingenidous a Work 
as tends to the Improvemedt of the whole 
l ; (1 mean as to the leaſt and moſt 

ing Capacities in the Rudiments of 
ew Science.) To ſpeak in a Word; The 
Subject, Matter, Method, the platform 
and rational Materials Wherewith you raiſe 
And beautiſie this Piece, are ſuch as will 
etect a laſting Monument to the Author, 


and oblige the World ac much to ſerve him, 


as he that! is, * 
Ine 9,42 TiC 
Sir, 
28 


Tour moſt Affectiouat e | 


Friend and Servant, 
ow Jenkins. 


1 0 


But wears the Badges of thine influence? | 
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* 1 Na 17: eth DEED 4 
All Lovers of Harmony. 
Pinch of Order, whoſe eternal Arms 
Puts Chaos into Concord, by whoſe charms 
The Cherubim in Anthems clear and even 


Create a Conſort for the King of heaven ? 


Inſpire me with thy Magick, that my Numbers 
May rock the never-ſleeping Soul in flumbers : 
Tune up my LITRE, that when fig thy merits 
My ſubdivided Notes may ſprinkle ſpirits 
Into my. Auditory, whilſt thi _—_ my 
Suggeſt their Souls are ſally ing through their Ears. 
What Tropes and Figures can thy glory reach, 
That art thy ſelf the . W bi n 
Miſterious MU SI CK ! He that doth thee right 
Muſt ſhew thy Excellence by thine own Light: 
Thy Purity mult teach us how to praiſe; =, 
As men ſeck out the Sur with his own rays. 
What Creature that hath being, life or ſenſe, 8 1 
M USICK is Harmony, whole copious bounds 
Is not confined only unto Sounds 4 
"Tis the eyes object, for (without Extortion) . 

It comprehends all things that have proportion. 
MU SICK 3s Concord, and doth bold alluſion 


With every thing that doth oppoſe confuſion. 
In comely Architecture it may be 


Known by the name of Uniformity ; 
Where Pyramids to Pyramids relate, 
1 Lats ES coth configurate; 
| | tion d Creatures we 
3. it 2 title STMMETRIE : 
When many men for ſome defign convent, 
And all concentre, it is calld CONSE N Ir 
| oe 


Where mutual hearts | in & — 24 do move, 
Some few embrace it by the name of LOVE: 
But where the Soul and Body do agree 
Tn nero it is DIVINITIE - | . 

_ ; 

9 221 5b 1 to be STMPHONIE: 
Where all the Parts in Complication e 
And every one contributes to the whole. 
He that cam Sett and Humour Notes aright, © 
Will nove the Soul to Sorrow, to delight, _ 
To Courage, Courtefie, to conſolation, CE I” 
To Love, to Gravity, to Cont ontemplation : bp 
It hath been known (by its magnatick notion) 
To raiſe Repentance, and advance devotion. 
It works on al the Faculties, and why? 
The very Soul It ſelf is Ha) 
MUSICK |; i is the 11 50 Second *. 
e dant: N a Angels mrt 3 

Fe rg apbims ; a Gem — 
In the Kings Crown + nem Jo falem : 

—— wi 4 

hear, ſome Men ate Mufick ; Let them PM. 17 
In holy Writ what elſe the Ang — 
Then the on r that do deſpiſe 1 Je 775 AN: 

er 
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continually ; the Expoſition 
ds infer, there is 0. * 
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S ond en e 
I of this Science is Sound and that 
= Sound is two ways. to be confidered : 4s F 


. £05 £77) 

whether Grave or Acute. Secondly, whether 125 
of 
e La- 


r Short, as to Duration of Time, The 

theſe is regulated bythe Scale of Muc 

ter, by certain Notes, Marks, or Signs Swocuted far 
tbat purpoſe. And theſe- To ; (called Tune aut 
Time) are the Subject of the firſt, Fart of this 
Treatiſe, and the Foundation upon which the ot be- 
Parts are raiſed. The” Second Part ſhews, . bap 
Grave and Acute Sounds, are joyed together in Mu- 
ical Concurdance. Ihe third Part brings Diſtords 
into Harmony : And ont of theſe two (uz. Con- 
cords and Diſcords ) is formed the fourth Part na- 
med Figurate Deſcant. The Jiſth Pant leads Fi. 
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Songs and Njalogues, By Mr- Henry Burcell, Pr. with 
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The Fr PART. 
Teaching the Rudiments of Song. 


= : 


9 1. Of the Scale of Muſick. 


. H E end and office of the Scale of Au- 
8 fick is to ſhew the Degrees by which a 
ob the Voice Natural or Artificial may either 
ud 1 /. faicend ordeſcend. Theſe Degrees are numbred by 
 _._ Sevens, To ſpeak of the myſtery of that number, 
Din were to deviate from the bufineſs in hand. Let 
25 it ſuffice that Muſick may be taught by any names 
Pf things, ſo the number of Seven be obſerved in 
Voll. Aſcending or Deſcending by degrees. 


Ob Our Common Scale, to mark or diſtinguiſh thoſe 
> Þaf. Peven Degrees, makes uſe of the ſame Seven Let- 


:3th, K ers which inthe Kalender denote the Seven Days 
ofthe Week viz. A, B, C, D, E, E, G. after which 
Old and Follow 4, B, C, &c. * again, ſo often repeated 
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1 bl of this Niete! 7s "Sinn 4 Wt tha 
Sound is two ways. to be conſidered : A Firſt 
whether Grave or Acute. "Secondly, whether 7h 
ur Short, as to Duration of Time. The 
theſe is regulated by the Scale of Muſick *\ 
ter, by certain Notes, Marks, or 3 7 
that purpoſe. And theſe. Te (cala Tune 3 
Time) are the Subjett of the -finſt, Part of thi 
Treatiſe, and the Foundation upon which the 95 
Parts are raiſed. The” Scone Part ſhews, . bas 
Grave and Acute Sounds, are joyned together in Mu 
fical Concordance.” The third Part brine Diſtord 
into Harmony : And ont f theſe two (iz. Con 
cords and Diſcords ) is formed the fourth Part ua 
med Figurate Deſcant. The Fiſth Pant leads Fi 
gurate Deſcant into Canon; which 1s the vgs 
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The Fiſt PART. 


Teaching the Rudiments of Song. 


I x. Of the Scale of Muſick. 


HE end and office of the Scale of Mu- 

| fick is to ſhew the Degrees by which a 
Voice Natural or Artificial may either 
end or deſcend. Theſe Degrees are numbred by 
ens, To ſpeak of the myſtery of that number, 
a», Jie re to deviate from the buſineſs in hand. Ler 
8 Hick Huffice that Muſick may be taught by any names 
things, ſo the number of Seven be obſerved in 
h'3 Vollicending or Deſcending by degrees. 


. L . 


s of the 
und 1. 
E Dixinl 


| Our Common Scale, to mark or diſtinguiſh thoſe 
des Pußen Degrees, makes uſe of the ſame Seven Let- 
13th, E which in the Kalender denote the Seven Days 
the Week; viz. A, B, C, D, E, F, G. after which 

Old aao A, B, C, &c. * again, ſo often repeated 
| 2 


* 


5 them. 


©. 
a Py. ”= 
4 - A — 
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Thoſe Letters are 


3 Canin, 


) Tenor, 
"we 


— 


| ; 9g 
5 


you may perceive by the Letters ſtanding, m 


called Cliffs, Claves, or Keys; 
| becauſe they open to us the meaning of every 


22 v * — 
4 P 
4 — 
7 


degree of Sound (whether 


and 


* I Compendium of Muſick. n. 
as the Compaſs of Muſick doth require. The Or- 
der of thoſe Letters is ſuch as you ſee in the ad- 
joyned Scale; to wit, in Aſcending we reckon 
them forward; in Deſcending, backward. Where 


4 


note, that every Eighth 
Letter, together with its 


you reckon upward or 
downward ) is ſtill the 
like, as well in nature as 
denomination. 
Together with theſe 
Letters, the Scale conſiſts 
of Lines and S „ each 
Line and each Space be- 
ing a ſeveral Degree, as 


ng. | 
On the low?ſt line is commonly placed this 
Greek letter C, which Guido Aretinns, who reduced 
the Greek Scale into this form, did place at the 
bottom, to fignifie from whence he did deriveit; 
and from that Letter the Scale took the name of 
Camma, or Gamut. . 98 
On the middle of the Scale, you ſee three of 
thoſe Letters in Different Characters; of which 
forme one is fer at the begining ofevery Song. The 
loweſt of them is the F Cliff, marked thus 2: 
which is peculiar to the Baſs. The higheſt is a 

i G Cliff made thus 
| Higheſt part. Betwixt theſe two, ſtands the C 
| CF, marked thus f 


nifies- the Treble or 


which is a Fifth below rhe 
 GClif,anda Fifth alſo above the F Cliff, as you | 
may obſerve by compring the degrees 


in the 
Scale; 


* 
1 


Sale, reckoning both the terms incluſively. This 
Chf, ſtanding in the middle, ſerves for all Inner 
"" Whenive ſee any one of theſe, we know there 
by what part it is, and alſo what Letters belong 
to each Line and Space, which; though (for bre- 
vity) not ſet doyn at large, are, notwithſtanding 
ſuppoſed to be in thoſe 2 Lines and Spaces, in 
8 and manner as they ſtand in the Scale 


Example. 
Tuner part. & Treble. 
. . 1 ; 
. C egg” 4e 


8 2. Of naming the Degrees of Sound, 


Rr we come to the Tuning of theſe De- 
D grees, you our obſerve, that a voice doth! 
expreſs a Sound belt, when it pronounceth ſome 
word or ſyllable with it. For this cauſe, as alſo 
for order and diſtinction fake, fix Syllables were 
uſed in former times, viz. Ut, Re, Adi, Fa, Sol, 
La, which being joyned with the Seven Letters; 
their Scale was fer down in this manner; as fol- 


, _ — ” 


\,, Rudiments of Song, 23 —_ 


FFT. 


Four of theſe, to wit, Mz, 


Fa, Sol, La, (taken in their 
lfa I ſignificaney) are neceſſary af- 
fa # mi——| fiſtants to the right Tuning 
u la mi re | of the Degrees of Sound, as 
will preſently appear. The o- 
If fa vt ' ] ther two N and Ke, are ſu- 
e la ni perfluous, and therefore laid 
d la ſol re | afide by moſt Modern Tea- 
el fa ut H= chers. /if bat 1 | 

b fa & mi We will therefore make uſe 
a la mire——| only of Mi, Fa, Sol, La, and 
gs ſol rent + | apply them to the Seven Let. 
F fa ut 8 —| ters, which ſtand for the De- 


11 | 


I 
D 
8 
— 

1 


E la mi grees of Souhd. In order to 

D fol re — which, we muſt firſt find out 

Cant I Where Mi is to be placed; 

1B mi — which being known, the pla- 

Are | ces of the other" three arg 

E xt ——— | known by- conſequence + 
| 4A hath always Fa, Sol, La, above and 


La, Sol, Fa, under it, in ſuch order and | ſof 
manner as you ſee them ſet in the Mar- fa 

in. 1 will therefore only give you a | mi 
Rule for placing of Mi, and the work is | Ia 
done. | W 


A Rule for placing of Mi. 


* firſt and moſt natural place for AM: is in 
B. But if you find in that line or ſpace 
which belongs to B, ſuch a little mark or letter 
as this | H] which is called a N fat, and excludes 
Mi wherelvever it comes, then is Ai to be plac- 
ed in E, which is its ſecond natural place. If E 
have alſo 2 H flat in it; then of neceſſity, you 
mult place your Au in 4. 1 


vw. 


have ſen og with a E flat ſtanding in 4, 
in B, and in E, all at once; by which means Ai 
has been excluded from all its three places: but 
ſuch Songs are irregular, (as to that which we 


all che ſal fa. ing of a Song) being deſigned for m- 


ſtruments rather than for Voices: However, if 


any ſuch Song ſhould be propoſed to you, place 


your Mi in D, with fa, ſol, la, above and la, ſol, 
F a, under it, as former y delivered. I, 


9 3. Concerning E flat, and # ſharp. 


As for the E flat we laſt mentioned, take no- 
tice, that when it is ſet at the beginning of 
A Song, it cauſes all the Notes Randing in that 
Line or Space, to be called Fa, throughout the 
whole Song. In any other place, it ſerves only for 
that particular Note before which it is placed. 
Mark alſo, (and bear it well in mind) that where- 
ſoever you ſing Fa, that Fa is but the diſtance of 
a Semitone or Half. Note from the Sound of that 
degree which is next under it; which Semitone, 
together with its Fa, mult of neceſſity come rwice 
in every Octave; the reaſon whereof is, that the 
two principal Concords in Muſick (which are a 
Fifth and an Eigbt) would, without that abate- 
ment, be thruſt out of their proper places. Bur 
this you will better underſtand hereafter. 
There is yet another Mark in Muſick, neceſſa- 

ry to be known in order to the right Tuning of 
a Song, which is this & called a ſharp. This ſharp 


is of a contrary nature to the H flat; tor, where- 


as that ¶ takes away a Semitone from the ſound 
of the Note before which it is ſer, to make ir 
more grave or flat ; This # doth add a Semitone 
ta the Note to make it more acute.or Harp. 
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on the ſecond Lie, as youT ſer 1 in the 


I fit be ſetat the beg of a Song, it makes 
all the Notes 11 Line or a to 
be ſharp ö that a Tons higher, throughout 
the whole Song e or. 15 without changeing 
- their Name. In a lace, it ſerves only 
en POE” oy ike which it is ap- 

ye 


84. of m the Degrees of Sound. 


Tias is no way to be taught but by Tu- 
ning; and therefore you muſt procure ſome 
who know how to Tune theſe Degrees (which 
— one doth that hath but the leaſt Skill in 

ufick) to Sin 12 over with you, untill you 
— tune them by your ſelf. 

If you have boon” accuſtomed to any Inſtru- 
Wl, as, a Violin or Viol, you may by ** help 
of either of theſe (inſtead of an aſſiſting 3 
guide or lead your own Voice to the p 
Tuning of them, for every Degree is that di- 


ſance of Sound which may be expreſt by ri- 


Ang gradually Eight Notes Aken from the Pain 
Scale of the Violin-notes, beginning at 2 
m- 
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 Rudiments of S.. 
And leaſt that ſhould be too high you may 
begin from Cfavt on the firſt Added Line; viz, 


next below the Five uſual Lines. 


E xample, 


— A ————. 


* 


PDE F--8- 4F' C 


Theſe Examples being fuited to the Treble and 
Tenor Voice, it will not be amiſs to give you 
ſome for the Baſs, which Examples may be 
Play d on the Baſs-Viol, or, Harpfichord, 


Example. 


225 


-CDEFGABC GABCDEFG6-. 


There being compaſs of Notes in the latter 


for any Voice which is to be pertorm'd by ſtrik- 


ing of thoſe Keys which expreſs any of the 
fore cited Examples, beginning with either Gſol- 
reut, or, Cfaut in the Treble-Cliff';, or, with Cfaut, 
or, Gſolrent in the Baſs-Cliff, according to the 
Pitch of your own Voice: Either of which you 
will cafly find in the plain Scale for the Harp/- 


chord with the ſame Names, and ſtanding on the 


ſame Lines and Spaces, 
Examples foregoing, 


4 Haring 


Po 


as you ſec em in the 


5 
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Having learn t to tune them according to their 


natural Sounds, you may then proceed to tune 
them when the Mz is remov'd according to the = 
following Examples. 
| N 


— — — — — — —  — — — 


c 505 la mi fa ſol Ja fa ſo 


Treble. Mi in E. Baſs. 
1 my VT 3 1 * 
— . — Hs tn 
2 — cm_—_— „ 
— —— — — — 0 - — — — —-— 


Sol la fa ſol la mi faſolt Sol Ja Fa fol Ia mi faſol + I 


. | Treble, . i in 4s Baſs. 
— * 9 
42 — . — 

* 


And here you may obſerve what an ad- 


vantage theſe four Syllables do afford us towards 
the right tuning of the Degrees; for 'as mz 
directs apt and fitting places for fa, fol, and la, 
ro ſtand in due order both above and under it; 
10 fa doth thew us where we are to place the 
Semitone or half Note; which(as I ſaid)muſt have 
two places in each Octave, that the Degrees may 
meer the two Concords in their propet places. 


Now, as you have ſeen the three places of mz y 


in the G/olreut and Ffaut-Cliff, which are the * 
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u and Baſs ; tis requiſite to give you an Example 
of them in the Counter Tenor, and TenorCliff 


Counter Tenor. Tenor. 


E fie peer 


un 1s mi faſed la fa fol 501 Ja mi fa ſn la fa ſol 


— — — — 


6 


Sol le 2 la mi „a ſo Sol Ia Ja ſol la mi fa ſol 


Eater e 


La mi fa ſol le fa folla Ia mi fa ſol la fa ſol Ja 


When you have brought your Voice to riſe . 
and fall by Degrees in manner aforeſaid, I would 
then have you exerciſe it to aſcend and deſcend 

by leaps, to all the diſtances in an O&ave, both 
flat ad ſharp in manner as follows ; 


Example, 


'A Compendium of Muſick. 


/ 


Having ſpoken of Naming and Tuning of 
ſounds, it now comes in order that we treat of | 
their length or quantity, according to meaſure 
ef Time; which is the ſecond concern or con- 


ſideration of a ſound, - | 


5 5. Of Notes, their Names and 
wh Cbaracler s 


* firſt two notes in uſe, were Nota Longs 
1 Eta Brevis, (our Long and Breue) in 
order to a long and ſhort ſy able. Only they 


doubled or trebled their Longa, and called it | 


Larga, or Maxima Nota, which is our Large. 
When Mufick grew-to more perfection, they 

added two Notes more, under the Names of 

ſemi brevis and Minima Nota; (our Semibreve 


and Minum) which later was then their ſhorteſt 


Note, 
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ro theſe, later times have added Note upon 

Note till at laſt we are come to Demiſemiquaver, 
8 which is the ſhorteſt or ſwifteſt Note that we 
have now in practice. The Characters and 


Names of ſuch as are moſt in uſe at preſent 


are theſe that follow. 


Semibreve. Minum. Crotchet. 
. omen 


The ſtrokes or marks which you ſeę ſet aſter 
them, ate called Pauſes or Refts ; (that is, a ceſſa- 
tion or intermiſſion of ſound) and are of the ſame 
length or quantity (as to meaſure of time) with 
the Notes which ſtand before them; and are like- 
wiſe called by the ſame names, as Semibreve Reft, 


| Minum Reſt, Crotchet Reſts, &c. 


And nom from the Names and Characters 


of Notes, we will proceed to their meaſures, 
quantities, and proportions. 


9 6. Of the Antient Mads or Meaſures of 


Notes. 


1 former times they had four Moods, or Modes 
of meaſuring Notes. The firſt they called Per- 
fect of the More, (Time and Prolation . 
ed) in which a Large contained three Longs, a 
Long three Breves, a Breve three Semibreves, and 
a Semibreve three Minums: ſo it is ſet _—_ in 
l | ater . 


; 
| 
of 
* y 


. * 
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later Authors, though I make adoubt whether 1 
Semibrenes and Minums (at leaſt Minums) were e- 


ver uſed in this Mood. Its fign was this, O 3. 


The ſecond Mood had the name of Prrfet of 


the Leſs. In this, a Large contained two Longs, a 
Long two Breves, a Breve three Semibreves, and a 
Semibreve two Minums. The Time or Meaſure- Note 
in this Mood was the Breve, the ſign or mark of 
the Mood was this, O 3. | 
" The third Mood was named Imperfe# of the 
More. In which a Large contained two Longs, a 
Long two Breves, a Breve two Semibreves, and a 
Sembreve (which was the Time. Note in this Mood) 
r three Minums. Its mark or ſign was 
this, E 3. 
Ihe meaſure of theſe three Moods was Tripla, 
of which more hereafter. To tell you their di- 
ſtinction of Mood, Time, and Prolation, were to lit- 
tle purpoſe ; the Moods themſelves wherein they 
were concerned, being now worn out of ule. 
The fourth Mood they named Imperfe@# of the 
Leſs, which we now call the Common Mood, the 


Other three being laid afide as uſeleſs. The ſign 


of this Mood is a Semicircle, thus, C, which de- 
notes the {loweſt Time, and is generally ſet be- 
fore grave Songs or Leſſons: the next is Ts 
which is a degree faſter, the next mark thus 

or, thus 2, and is very Faſt, and denotes the 


Quickeſt Movement in this Meaſure of Common 


Time: as for Triple Time, I ſhall ſpeak of it here- 
after. In this Meaſure of Common. Time, one Se- 
mbreve which is the longeſt Note, contains 2 
Minums, 4 Crotchets, 8 Quavers, &c. which (for 

our better underſtanding) is preſented to your 
View in the following Scheme, 3 


Example. 


Ene. 


ere 


AAA 
Example. 
Common-Time ; 
+ 
Semibreve < , 


ann of A 
| Crotchets TJ ff 
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Note, that the Large and Long are now of lit- 
tle uſe, being too long for 4ny Voice or Inftru- 
ment (the Organ excepted) to hold out to their 
full length. But their Refs are ſtill in frequent 
uſe, eſpecially in grave Muſick, and Songs of 
many Parts. 

You will fay, if thoſe Notes you named be 
too long for the Voice to hold out, to what pur- 
poſe were they uſed formerly? To which I an- 
liver; they were uſed in Tripla Time, and in a 
quick Meaſure; quicker 9 than we 
now make our Semibreve and Minum. For, as 
Aﬀter-times added new Notes, ſo they ( ſtill ) 

. back the former into ſomething a ſlower 
ure. | 


Wal” 
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By $ 7. Of keeping Time. 


O next buſineſs is, to conſider how (in ſuch 
a diverſity of long and ſhort Notes) we 
eome to give every particular Note its due Mea- 
ſure, without making it either longer or ſhorter | 
than it ought to be. To effect this, we uſe a 
conſtant motion of the Hand. Or if the Hand 
be otherwiſe employed, we uſe the Foot. If that 
be alſo ingaged, the Imagination (to which theſe 
are but aſſiſtant) is able of it ſelf to perform that 
office. But in this place we muſt have recourſe 
to the motion of the Hant. 
This motion of the Hand is Down and Up, ſuc- 
ceſſively and equally divided. Every Down and 
Up being called a Time or Meaſire. And by this 
we meaſure the length of a Semibreve ; which is 
therefore called the Meaſtre-Note, or Time-Note. 
And therefore, look how many of the ſhorter 
Not es go to a Semibreve, (as A did fee in the 
Scheme) ſo many do alſo go to every Tims or Mea- 
fire. U pon which accompt, two Minum make a 
Time, one down, the other up; Four Crotehets a 
Time, two down, and two up. Again, Eight Qua- 
vers a Time, four down, and four up. And ſo you 
may compute the ret 0 
But you may ſay, I have told you that à Semi- 
breve is the length of a Time, and a Time the 
length of a Semibreve, and ſtill you are ignorant 
what that ength 3 A 
To which 1 anſwer, (in caſe you have none 
to guide your Hand at the firſt meaſuring of 
Notes) I would have you pronounce theſe words 
{ One, two, three, Four] in an equal length, as you 
would (leiſurely) read them: Then fancy thofe 
four words to be four Crotchets, which make up 
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' Rndiments of Song. 15 
the quantity or length of a Semibreve, and con- 
Gquendly of a Time or Meaſure : In which, let 
theſe two words LONG tw] be pronounced with 
the Hand Down; and [Three, Four]; with it Up. 

In the continuation of this motion you will be 
able to Meaſure and compute all your other 
Notes. 8 of having recouſe to the 
motion of a lively pulſe for the meaſure of Crot- 
chets; or to the little Minutes of a ſteddy going 
Watch for Quavers, by which to compute the 
length of other Notes; but this which I have 
delivered, will (I think) be moſt uſeful to you. 

It is now fit that I ſet yon ſome eaſie and ſhort 
Leſſon or Song, to exerciſe your Hand in keep- 
ing Time; to which purpoſe this which follows 
ſhall ſerve in the firft place; with Mi in B, ac- 
cording to what hath been delivered : where ob- 
ſerve, that when you ſee a Prick or Point like 
this | *] ſet after any Note, That Note muſt have 
halt ſo much as its value comes to, added to it: 
That is if it be a Semibreve, that Semibreve, with 
its Prick, muſt be holden out the length of three 
Minums: If it ſtand after a Minwn, that Minus 
and the Prick muſt be made the length of three 
Crotchets: but {till to be Sung or Played as one 


entire Note. And ſo you may conceive of a Frick 
after any other Note. 
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Here you have every Time or Meaſure diſtin- 
med by. ſtrokes croſſing the Lines; which if ,, 
okes (together with the Spaces betwixt them) t. 
are called Bars. In the third Bar you have a Mi- 4 
num with a Prick after it; which Minum and Prick 
muſt be made the length of three Crotchets. In g 
the Eight Bar you have a Minum Reſt which you i 
mult (filently) meaſure, as two Crotchets ; ac- W 
cording to the two Figures you ſee under it. 
The ſecond Staff or Stanza is the ſame as the By 
firſt ; only it is broken into Crotchets, (four of & 
H 
1M 


which make a Time) by which you may exack- 
ly meaſure rhe Notes which ſtand above them, 
according to our propoſed Method. 
When you can ling the former Example in exact 
Time, you may try this next, which hath 443 in E. 
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In the eight Bar of this Example you have a Mi- 
num Reft and a Cretchet Reſt ſtanding both toge- 
ther, which you may reckon as three Crotchet Reſts, 
8 according to the Figures which ſtand under them. 
0 This mark which you ſee at the end of the 
1 ſive Lines, is ſet todirect us where the firſt Note 
1 of the next five Lines doth ſtand, and is there- 
fore called a Directer. 

We will now proceed to quicker Notes, in 
© which, we muſt turn our dividing Crotchets into 
f KL @nvers; Four whereof muſt be Sung with the 
t- Hand down, and four with it ap. 

Your Example ſhall be ſer with a G of. and 
Ai in A, that you may be ready in naming Fu: 
Notes, in any of the Cliffs. 


C E xample, 
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- Hearyou havea Prickt- Crotcha(or Crochet with 

a Prick after it) divided into three Quaverts, in Wy 

ſeveral places of this Example; expreſſed by 'the e 

Quapers in the under Staff: Which Quavers J 

3 would have you to ſing or play often over, that 

they Teach you the true length of your Wa; 

PricWMrotchet,which is of great uſe tor Singing 
or Play ing exactly i in Time. 

When you ee an Arch or Strcke dd over or 

under to, three, or more Notes, like thoſe 1 the 
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lower Staff of the late Example, it fignifies in 
Vocal Muſick, ſo many Notes to be Sung to one 
s . (as Ligatures did in former times) in 
Muſick made for Viols ot Violins, it fignifies ſo 
= many Notes to be played with one motion of 
© the Bow, ᷣ | | 
Tuo ſtrokes through theLines fignifie the endof 
8 a Strain. If they have Pricks on each {ide thus, f. 
the Strain is to be repeated. 
This Mark + fignifies a Repetition from that 
place only where ir is ſet, and is called a Repeat. 
This Mark or Arch #7 is commonly ſer at the 
end of a Song or Leſſon, to ſignifie the Cloſe or 
Concluſion. - It is alſo ſet, ſometimes, over cer- 
tain particular Notes in the middle of Songs, 
when (for humor) we are to inſiſt or ſtay a little 
upon the ſaid Notes; and thereupon it is called 
a Stay or Hold. | k | 


$ 8. Of driving a Note. 


QProope, or Driving a Note, is, when after ſome 
ſhorter Note which begins the Meaſure or 
„ MHalf-meaſure, there immediately follow two, 
-j1 Wthree, or more Notes of a greater quantity, be- 
-11 Wore you meet with another fhort Note (like 
chat which began the driving) to make the num- 
ith per even; as when an odd Crotchet comes before 
in wo, three, or more Minums; or an odd Quaver 
the pefore two, three; or more Crotchets. 
s 1 WW To facilitate this, divide always the Greater 
hat NNote into two of the Leſſer, that is, if they be 
our WMinums, divide them into two Crocthetsa piece ; 
ing f Lrochets, into two Quavers. | 


by 7 Example. 
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In this Example, the firſt Note is a Crotchet, 
which drives through the Minum in D, and the| ; 
Meaſure is made even by the next Crotchet in C. 

The ſecond Barr begins with a Prickt- Crotchet, | 
which is divided into three Quavert, in the lower 
Staff, as formerly ſhewed. In the ſame Bar the 
Erotchet in G, is aden through three Minums, 158 * * 

thoſe in E, 2 C, and the number is made even, 
by the Crotchet inB, which anſivers to that Crotchetf 
which begun the driving. The fifth Bar begins 
with a Quaver, which is driven through the three. 
Crotchets, ſtand ing in C, B, A, and is made even Wl 8 
the Ouaver in, which anſtwers to it, and fills up the 
meaſure. All which is made eaſie by dividing them 
into ſuch leſſer Notesas you ſee in the lower Staff. 


§ 9. Con. 
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9 9. Concerning odd Reſts. 


Fr: OO”?! Reffs we call thoſe which take up only 

4 ſome part or parcel of a Semibreves Time or 
EMeaſure, and have always reference to ſome odd 
Note; for by theſe two Odds the Meaſure is 
made even. 
| Their moſt uſual place is the Beginning or 
| iddle of the Time, yet ſometimes they are ſet in 
che latter part of it, as it were, to fill up the Mea- 
ure. | 
- 1 If you ſee a ſhort Reft ſtand before one that 
longer, you may conclude that the ſhort Reſ# 
ſet there in reference to ſome odd Note which 
ent before: For there is no ſuch thing as driv- 
ig a ſhorter Reff through a longer, like that 
= which we ſhewed in Notes. 
When two Minum Reſts ſtand together (in 
ommon Time) you may ſuppoſe that the firſt of 
hem belongs to the foregoing Time, and the ſe- 

ond to the Time following; otherwiſe they 
would have been made one entire Semibreve- Reſts. 
When we have a Minwn-Reft with aCrotchet-Reff 
After it. we commonlycount them as threeCrotchet- 
er Rees. In like manner we reckon a Crotchet and a 
he ¶uaver-Raſt as three Quaver- Reſls; and a Quaver 
x. and Semguaver as three Semi quaver-Reſſs. 
en Concerning the Minum and Crotchet . Reſt, Ineed 
bet ay no more, ſuppoſing you are already well e- 
ins N ough informed in their meaſure, by what has 
pc delivered : The chief difficuky is in the o- 
b/Wher two; to wit, the Duaver and the Semiquaver- 
tbe ee; which indeed, are moſt us'd in Inſtru- 
em gnental Mulick. 
af, Your beſt way to deal with theſe at firſt, is ta 
play them, as you 'would do Notes of the ſame 
| | C 3 quantity: 
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quantity : placing thoſe ſuppoſed or feigned 
Notes, in ſuch axes as you think moſt conveni- 
ent. I will give you one weyor which being 
well confider'd and practis d will do the buſineſs, 


Practice this Example,firſt according to the ſe- | 
cond or lower Staff. And when you have made | 
that perfect, leave out the Notes which have 
Daggers over them (and in Inftrumental Mufick 
the Bows which did expreſs them) and then it 
will be the ſame as the firlt Staff. By this means 
you will get a Habit of making theſe ſhort Re 
1n their due meaſure. | . 
The Notes you ſee with one daſh or ſtroke 
through their Tails, are Quavers. Thoſe with | 
two ſtrokes are Semiquavers. When they have 
three, they are Demiſemiquavers, = 
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$ x0. Of Tripla Time. 


Hen you ſee this Figure [ 3] ſet at the 

beginning of a Song it fignihes, that the 
Time or Meaſure muſt be compted by Threes, 
Es we formerly did it by Fours, as in the fore- 
going Scheme. | 

Sometimes the Tripla confiſts of three Miniums 
to a Meaſure. The more common Tripla is three 
rotchets to a Meaſure. 
In thoſe two ſorts of Tripla, we compt or ima- 
Eine theſe two words [One Two] with the Hand 
Wown; and this word [Three] with it up, ſee the 
examples following with their proper Figures 
hx d to em. 6 
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Tripla f Three Minums to a Meaſure. 
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Tripla of three Crotchets to a Meaſure. 
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XZ There are divers Tripla*s of a ſhorter Meaſure, 
3 which by reaſon of their quick movement, are 
= uſually meaſured by compting three down, and 
three up, with the hand; ſo that of them i it may 
be ſaid, that two Meaſitres make but one Time, 
© and thoſe quick Tripla's are prick't ſometimes 
with Crotchets and Minums; and ſometimes with 
Quavers and Crotobets. I will ſet you one Ex- 
ample ptick't both ways, with heir proper 
Moods fixt to em, that you may not be igno- 


rant of either when they {hall be laid before 
you. » 1k 0 


Tripla 


2 A Compendium of Mafich. , 
Fripla of fx Crotchets to 4 Meaſure. 


Tripla of fix Quavers to a Meaſure. 
225 | 


Beſides theſe ſeveral ſorts of Tripla*s before 
mention'd, you will meet with theſe ſeveral 
Moods which follow, as 3 Quavers in a Bar, 
whoſe Mood-is mark d thus, j Nine Quavers in 
a Bar mark d thus; and is beat 6 down, and 3 
up. Twelve Quavers in a Bar mark'd thus g* and 
1. beat 6, down 6 up, the ſame you have in Crot- 
chets, as the laſt two mention d, which carry 
the ſame Moods and is beat the ſame way. 
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Rudiments of Song. 27 
The like may be underſtood of any other 
proportion, which proportions,if they be of the 
greater inequallity, (that is, when the greater Fi. 
gure doth ſtand above) do always ſigniſie Dimi- 
nution; as; calłd Seſquialtera proportion, which 
ſigniſies a Tripla Meaſure of three Notes to two, 
ſuch like Notes of Common Time, or as which 
Ins a Meaſure of fix Notes to four of the 
like Notes in Common Time. | 

which in this acceptation is the leſſening, or 
abating ſomething of the full value of the Notes, 
a thing much uſed in former Times, when the 
Tripla Moods were in uſe. 


) 11. Of Diminution in former practice. 


1313 — (in this acceptation) is the leſ- 
ſening or abating ſomething of the full 
value or quantity of Notes; a thing much uſed 
in former times when the Tripla Moods were in 
faſhion. Their firſt ſorts of Diminution were 
by Note; by Reft ; and by Colour. By Note; as 
when a Semibreve followed a Breve, (in the Mood 
Perfect of the Leſs ) That Breve was to be made 
but two Semibreves, which otherwiſe contained 
thfee. The like was obſerved, if a Minum came 
after a Semibreve, in the Mood named Inperfect of 
"my More, in which a Semibreve contained three 
mums. . 


By Ref ; as when ſuch Reſts were ſet after like 
4 | 


By Colour, as when any of the greater Notes, 
which contained three of the leſſer, were made 
black ; by which they were diminiſhed a third 
part of their value. 2 3 
Another ſign of Diminution is the turning of 
the ſign of the Mood backward thus ( yer 
* 4 . | 0 2 1 h 
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ſtill in uſe ) which requires each Note to be 
play'd or ſung twice ſo quick as when it ſtands 
the uſual way. Alſo a daſh or ſtroke through 
the fign of the Mood thus & is properly a fign 
of Diminution; though many daſh it ſo, with- 
out any ſuch Intention. 

They had yet more ſigns of Diminution; as 
Croſſing or Double-daſhing the ſign of the Mood; 
alſo the ſetting of Figures to ignite Diminution 
in Dupla, Tripla, Quadrupla proportion; with o- 
ther ſuch like, which being now out of uſe, I 
will trouble you no further with them. And 
this is as much as I thought neceſſary for Tu- 
ning and Timing of Notes, which is all that be- 
longs to the Rudiments of Song. 
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The Second PART. 
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| TEACHING 
The Principles of Compoſition. 


— — 


I 1. Of Coanterpoint. 


Efore Notes of defferent Meaſure were in 

uſe, their way of Compoſing was, to ſet 

| Pricks or Points one againſt another, to de- 

note the Concords; the Length or Meaſure of 

which Points was ſungaccording to the quantity 

'of the Words or Syllables which were applied 

to them. And becauſe, in compoſing our Deſcant, 

we ſet Note againſt Note, as they did Point a- 

gainſt Point, from thence it ſtill retains the 
name of Counterpoint. 


In 
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In reference to Compoſition in Cotmterpoint, 
muſt propoſe unto you the Baſs, as the Ground- 
work or Foundation upon which all Mufical 
Compoſitionis to be erected: And from this Baſs 
we are to meaſure or compute all thoſe Diſtances 
or Intervals which are requiſite for the joyning 
of other Parts thereto. . 


$ 2. Of Intervals. 


N Interval in Muſick. is that Diſtance or 
| Difference which is berwixt any two 
Sounds, where the one is more Grave, the other 
_SSS. | | 

In reference to Intervals, we are firſt to conſi- 
der an Uniſon ; that is, one, ot the ſame ſound ; 
whether produced by one ſingle Voice, or divers 
Voices ſounding in the ſame Tone. 

This Uniſen, as it is the firſt Term to any Hu- 
terval, ſo may it be confidered in Muſick as an 
Unite in Arithmetick, or as a Point in Goemetry, 
not diviſible. So 8 

As ſounds are more of leſs diftant from any 
ſuppoſed Uniſon, ſo do they make greater or leſ- 
ſer Intervals; upon which accompt, Intervals 
may be ſaid to be like Numbers, Þ:defnite. But 
thoſe which we are here to conſider, be only ſuch 
as are contained within our common Scale of 
Muſick; which may be divided into 1d many 
Particles or Sections (only) as there be Semztones 
or Half Notes contained in the ſaid Scale; That 
is to ſay, Twelve in every Octave, as may be ob- 
ſerved in the ſtops of fretted Inſtruments, or in 
the Keys of a Common Harpſichord, or Organ. 
Their Names are theſe that follow. 


Vniſon. 


Prinerples of Compoſitron. Tr 
12. Diapaſon. 12, Octave or 8th. 
11. Semediapaſon, II. Defective 8th. 
11. Sept. major. 11. Greater 19 
10. Sept. minor. 10. Leſſer 7th. 


9. Hexachordon ma. 9. Greater 6th. 
8. Hexachordon mi. 8. Leſſer 6th. 


. Diapente. 7. Perfect 5th, 
G Semidiapente. 6. Imperfect 5th, 
6. Initone. 6. Greater 4th. 
5. Diateſſaron. 5. Perfect 4th. 
4. Ditone. 4. Greater 3d. 
3. Semiditone, 3. Leſſer 3d. 
2. Tone. 2. Greater 2d. 
I. Semitone, I, Leſſer 2d. 
Uniſon. One Sound. 


Where take notice, that the Defective 8th. and 
Greater 7th, are the ſame Interval in rhe Scale of 

Muſick. The like may be ſaid of the Defective 5th. 
and Greater 4th. Alſo you may obſerve, that the 
Particle Semi, in Semidiapaſon, Semidiapente, &c. 
doth not fignifie the Half of ſuch an Interval, in 
Muſick; but only imports a deficiency, as want- 
ing a Semitone of Perfection. 

Ous of theſe Semitones or Halt Notes, ariſe all 
8 thoſe Intervals or Diſtances which we call Con- 
cords and Diſcords. 


0 3. Of Concords. 


r in Muſick are theſe, 3d. 5th. Stb. 
8th. By which 1 alſo mean their Oftaves 
as 10th, 12th. 13th. 15th. &c. All other Intervals, 
as 2d. ath. 7th. and their Ottaves, reckoning 
from the Baſs, are Diſcords; as you ke in the 
following Scale. 
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Perfect. Imperfe@.. Diſcords. 


As you ſte the 
Concords and 
Diſcords com- 
uted here from 
the loweſt line 


| -upward; ſo are 


they to be reck- 


| oned from any 


line or ſpace 
wherein any 
Note of the 
Baſs doth ſtand. 


Again, Concords are of two ſorts ; Perfect 
and Imperfe@, as you ſee denoted under the Scale. 
Perfects are theſe, 5th. 8th. with all their OQ- 
aves. Imperfe&s are a 3d. 6th. and their Octaves, 


as you lee in the Scale. 


\ 


Imperfe@s have yet another diſtinction; to wit, 
the Greater and Leſſer 3d. as alſo the Greater and 


. Leſſer 6th. 


Q 4. Paſſage of the Contords. 


Fi. take notice that Perfects of the Tame kind. 
as two $ths. or two 8ths. riſing or falling 
together, are not allowed in Compoſition ; as 


thus, 


* 


Not allowed Not allowed. 


IAI 


* Principles of Compoſition. * 3 3 
; But if the Notes do either keep ftill in the ſame 
line or ſpace, or remove (upward or downward) 
into the Octave; two, three, or more Perfects of 
the ſame kind may in that be allowed, 


Example. 
Allowed. . 


—— | 


— — — -- . 


Alſo, in Compoſition of many Parts (where 
| neceſſity ſo requires) two 5ths. or two 8ths, 


1 | may be tolerated, the Parts paſling in contrary | 


Motion, thus: 
Allowed in Compoſition of many Parts. 
— * RD 1 —_—_— 
= — . — . — 1 
8 ===] 8 — 
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The 71 2 5th. to an 8th, or from an Stb. 
to a 5t 


- 


As, for 3ds. or 6ths, which are Imperfect Con- 
cords ; two, three, or more of them, Aſcending or 
Deſcending together,areallowableand very uſual. 
In fine you have liberty to change from any one, 
to any other different Congord. Firſt-vohen . 


b ruth 5 ee 4 — 7 
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is (for the moſt part) allowable ; ſo that v . | 
the 4 ＋ Part remove but one Degree. ä | 
or 
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34 - A Compenatum of Muſick, "if 
of the Parts keeps its place. Secondly, when both 
the Parts remove together, ſome few paſſages ex- 
cepted, as being leſs elegant in Compoſition of 
two or three Parts; though in more Parts more 
allowance may be granted to them. The pat- 
ſages are theſe that follow. | 


| Pai Palace, » Concealed ZK. 
wt, | aſſages not allowed in few Parts. 
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The reaſon why theſe Paſſages are not allow- 
ed, thall be ſhewed hereafter. pat 94 


55. C oncerning the Key or Tone. 


E. Very Compoſition in Muſick, be it long or 

| ſhort, is (or ought to be) deſigned to ſome 

one Key or Tone, in which the Baſs doth always 

conclude. This. Key is ſa id to be either Flat or 

* Sharp : not in reſpect of its ſelf; but in relation 
to the Flat or Sharp 3d. which is joy ned to it. 

To diſtinguiſh this, you are firſt to conſider its 

Sth. which conſiſts always ofa Leſſer and a Grea- 

ter 3d. as you ſe in theſe two Infances, the Key 

r EEreater 


* 
* 
4 . * >. * 
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rene, 3d. Leſſer 2d. 1 
Ale 3d. Greater 3d. 


— 6 


—_— 


— 


If the leſſer 3d. be in the lower place next to 
the Key, then is the Muſick ſaid to be ſet in a 
flat Key : But if the Greater 3d. ſtand next to 
the Key as it doth in the ſecond Inſtance, then 


| | the Key ts called Sharp. 


I will ſhew you this Flat and Sharp 3d apply 
ed to the Key in all the uſual places of an Oct- 
ave; to which may be referr'd ſuch as are leſs 


uſual; for however the Key be placed, it muſt 


always have its 5th. divided according 


one 
of theſe two ways; and conſequently, muſt be 


either a Flat, or a Sharp Key. 
E xample. 
Fla. Shay; Flat, "Shay Fla. 
Shop, Flea, Shy. Flat 


| 
g 
| 
; 
; 
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As the Baſs is ſet in a Flat or Sharp Key; ſo 
muſt the other parts be ſet with Flats or Sharps 
in all the Ottaves above it. | 


& 6. Of the Cloſes or Cadences belonging to 
_ the Hey. | TRIS 6s 


H Aving ſpoken of the Key or Tone; it follows, 
in order that we ſpeak of the Cloſes or Ca- 
dences which belong unto it. And here we muſt 
have recourſe to our forementioned 5th. and its 
two 3ds. for upon them depends the Air of every 
Compoſition; they ſerving as Bounds or Limits 
which keep the Muſick in a due decorum. 
True it is, that a skilful Compoſer may (for 
variety) carry on his Muſick, (ſometimes) to make 
a middle Cloſe or Cadence in any Key; bur here 
we are to inſtruct a Beginner, and to ſhew him 
what Cloſes or Cadences are moſt proper and 
natural to the Key in which a Song 1s ſer. 

Of theſe, the chief and principal is the Key it 
Telt; in which (as hath been faid) the Baſs wult 
always conclude ; and this may be uſed alſo for | 
a middle Cloſe near the beginning of a Song, it | 
one think fit. The next in dignity, is the 5th. a- 
bove ; and the next after that, the 3d. In theſe 
three places middle Cloſes may properly be made, 
when the Key is flat. 
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But if the Baſs be ſet in a ſharp Key; then it ĩs 
not ſo proper, nor eaſie, to make a middle Cloſe 
or Cadence to end upon the ſbarp 3d. and there- 
fore (inſtead thereof) we commonly make uſe of 
the 4th, or 2d. above the Key for middle Cloſes, 


Thus you ſee what Cloſes belong to the Key, 
both flat and ſharp: and by theſe two Examples ſer 
in G, you may know what is to be done, though the 
Key be removed to any other Letter of the Scale. 


$ 7. How to frame a Baſs, 


„ the Air of your Baſs be proper to the Key 
deſigned. 2. If it have middle Cloſes, let 
them be according to the late Examples. 3. The 
longer your Baſs is, the more middle Cloſes will be 
required. 4. The movement of your Baſs muſt be 
(for the moſt part) by leaps of a 3d. 4th. or 5th, 
uſing degrees no more than to keep it within the 
proper bounds and Aire of the eh Laſtly, I 
would have you to make choice of a flat Key to 
begin with; and avoid the ſetting of 6 Notes 
in the Baſs, for ſome reaſons which ſhall appear 
hereafter. Let this ſhort Baſs which follows ſerve 
for an Inſtance ; in which there is a Cloſe or Sec- 
tion at the end of the ſecond Bar. 


*. 
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$ 8. How to joyn a Treble 0 the Baſs. 


HE Baſs being made, your next bufineſs is to 


JF joyna Treble to it: which to effect, (after 
you have placed your Treble Chi) you are to {eta 
ote of the ſame quantity with t 
- your Baſs ; either in a 3d. 5th. or 8th. above your 
aſs;for we ſeldom begin with a 6th. in Connter- 
ont. | 
15 Now, for carry ing on the reſt, your ſecureſt way 
is, to take that Concord, Note after Note, which 
may be had with the leaſt remove: and that will 
be, either by keeping in the ſame place, or re- 
moving but one degree. In this manner you may 


proceed until you come to ſome Cloſe or Sect- 
ion of the ſtrain; at which you may remove by 


leap to what Concord you pleaſe; and then car- 
ry on the relt as before. | 

By this means you will be leſs liable to thoſe 
Diſallowances formerly mentioned, moſt of them 
being occaſioned by leaps of the upper part. 

Only let me advertiſe you, that we ſeldom uſe 
gt hs. in two Parts, except Beginning Notes, End- 
ing Notes, or where the Parts move contrary - 
that is, one riſing, the other falling. es 

If you ſet a Figure under each Note as you 


Prick it, to ſigniſie what Concord it is to the Baſs, i 


as you tee in the following Examples, it will be 
e your Lye and Memory. 
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Example 
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he firſt Note of 
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Example 1 beginning with a i th. 
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Example 2 beginning with a * 


Example 4 53 with an 8th. 


e 
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Take 2 that the Baſs making a middle 
Cloſeat the end of the ſecond Bar, your Treble may 
properly remove by leap, at that place, to any o- 

ther Concord, and then begin a new movement 

by degrees; as you ſe in the firſt Example. 
[ propoſe this movement by degrees,as the moſt 
eaſie, and moſt natural to the Treble part in plain 

Counterpoint: yet I do not ſo confine you thereto, 


but that you may uſe leaps when there ſhall beany 
D 4 occa. 
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occaſion; or when your own fancy ſhall move you 
thereto: provided thoſe Leaps be made intoImper- 
fect Concords, as you may ſee by this Example. 


a 5 * 1 1 ESD 
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Parts, tis fit I give you ſome accompt of thoſe in 
the late Examples: The firſt is in the third Bar of 
the firſt Example, where the Treble meets the Baſs 
in contrary motion; therefore allowable. In the 
ſecond Example are three 8ths. The firſt in the firſt 
Bar, the Treble keeping its place, and therefore al- 
Iowable. The ſecond meets in contrary motion; 
the third keeps its place. In the third Example are 


135 dt hs. the firſt begins the Strain, the ſecond the 


atter part thereof; in all which beginnings an8th. 
may properly be uſed. Laſtly, all thoſe 8ths.which 
you ſee at rhe Concluſion f the Examples, are 
not only allowable, but moſt proper and natural. 
As for thoſe rwo Sharps which you ſee in the 
ſecond Example; the firſt of them is di ſputable, 
as many times it happens in Mulick; in which 
doubts, che Ear is always to be Umpire. The o- 
ther Sharp depends more upon a Rule; which is, 
that when the Baſs doth fall a 5th, orriſe a th; 
that Note, from which it fo riſes'or falls, doth'com- 
monly require the Sharp or greater 3d. to he joyned to 
it. And being here at the concluſion, itharh a fur- 
ther concern; which is, that ?a Bind ing Ca- 
dence is made of that Greater 2d. by joy ning part 
5 it to the foregoing Note, which is as frequent 
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in Muſick at the Cloſe or Concluſion, as 
| Amen at the end of a Prayer. * of it 
are theſe that follow: - 


Wt Greater 3d. e 3d 2 34. 
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Cadence zd. Cadence 3d. Cadence 9% 
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This Cadence may be uſed by any Part 

Which hath the Greater 3d. in the next Note be- 
fore a Cloſe. 
There is another ſort of Cadence frequent in 
Muſick (but not at Concluſion) in which the 
Greater 6th. doth lend part of its Note to the 
Note which went before ; the Baſs Deſcending 
a Tone or Semitone, thus ; ; 


e 


"ns 6th, C _ Cadence, 
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This alſo is appliable by any Part, or in any 
Rey where the Greater 6th, is Joyued to ſuch 
Notes of the Baſs, = 1 


1 
* 


4 A hben of Mujch, 3 
I' would now have you frame a Baſs of your 
own, according to former Inſtructions, and try 
how many ſeveral ways you can make a Treble 
to it. 1 | | 

When you find your ſelf perfect and ready 
therein, you may try how you can add an Inner 
part to your Treble and Baſs : concerning which, 

take theſe Inſtructions. 3 


FRE 99. Compefitian of 7, bree Parts. 


| you are to fet the Notes of this Part in 
Concords different from thoſe of the Treble. 
2. When the Treble is a 5th. to the Baſs, I 
would have you-make uſe either of a 3d. or an 
$th. for the other Part; and not to uſe a 6th. 
therewith, until I have ſhewed you how, and 
where a 5th. and 6th -may be joyned together ; 
of which more hereafter. 3. You are to. avoid 
Sths. in this Inner part likewiſe, ſo much as 
you can with convenience. For though we uſe 
5ths. as much as Imperfects, yet we feldom 
make uſe of 8ths. in three Parts, unleſs in ſuch 
Places as we formerly mention d. The reaſon 
Why we avoid -8ths. in two or three Parts, is, 
that Imperfectt Concords afford more variety 
upon accompt of their Majors and Minors; be- 
fides, ee de not cloy the Ear ſo much 
as Perfects do. +. 

Me will make uſe of the former Examples, 
that you may perceive thereby how another 
Fart is to be added. . 
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hat E fat which you ſee in the third Bar of 
all the three Examples of the Inner part, is ſet 
there to take away the harſh reflection of E harp 
againſt H flat the foregoing Note of the Baſs : 
which is that we call Relation Inharmonical, of 
which I ſhall ſpeak hereafter. As for the Sharps 
I refer you to what I faid formerly of them: On- 
Iy take notice that part of the ſharp 3d. in the Tre- 
ble Part of the ſecond Example, is joy ned to the 
foregoing Note, to make that Binding Cadence 
we formerly mentioned. | 


§ 10. Compoſition of Four Parts. 


IF you deſign your Compoſition for four Parts, 
1 I would then have you to joyn your 2d. Tre- 
ble as near as you can to the Treble ; which is 
- eaſily done by taking thoſe Concords (Note at- 
ter Note) which are next under the Trebb, in 


manner as follows. 


Principles of Compoſttzon. 

I make the 24. Treble and Treble end both in 
the ſame Tone; which, in my opinion, is better 
than to have the Treble end in the ſharp 3d a- 
bove; the Key of the Compoſition being flat, 
and the > pon zd. more proper for an Inward 
part at Concluſion. | 

I will now, by adding another Part (viz. a Te- 

nor) ſhew you the accompliſhment of four 
Parts: concerning which, theſe Rules are to 
be obſerved. | 
Firſt, that this Part which is to be added, be 

ſet in Concords different from the other two 
upper Parts. That is to ſay, if thoſe be a 5th. 
and 3d. let this be an 8th ; by which you may 
conceive the reſt. 
. Secondly, I would have you joyn this Tenor as 
near the 24. Treble as the difterent Concords do 
permit ; for the Harmony is better when the 
three upper Parts are joyned cloſe together. 

Thirdly, you are to avoid two 8ths. or two 
- 5ths. riſing or falling together, as well amongſt 
the upper Parts, as betwixt any one Part and the 
Baſs, of which there is leſs danger, by placing 
the Parts in difterent Concords. 


Example, | 
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Here you may 1 each Note of the new- 
ly added Tenor, ſet in a Concord ſtill different 
1 from thoſe of the other two higher Parts; by 
= which the Compoſition is compleated in four 
Parts. And though I have ſhewed this Compo- 
firion, by adding one Part after another, which 
1 did conceive to be the eaſieſt way of giving 
you a clear underſtanding of it; yet, now that 
you know how to place the Concords, it is 
left to your liberty to carry on your Parts 
(to many as you deſign) together; and to diſ- 
poſe them into ſeveral Concords, as you ſhall 
think convenient. 


« How 
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1 0 1 1 Fun a 5 th. and 6th. may fland ogy 


ther in Counterpoint. 
T is generally deliver'd by moſt Authors which 


I have ſeen, that how many Parts ſoever a Com- 


poſition conſiſts of, there can be but three ſeveral 
Concords joy ned at once, to any one Note of the 
Baſs ; that is to ſay, either a 3d. 5th. and 8th. or a 
3d. th. and 8th; and, that when the 5th. takes 
lace, the 6th. is to be omitted; and contrari- 
y, if the 6th. be uſed, the 5th. is to be left out. 
Our excellent and worthy Countryman Mr. Tha. 
mas Morley, in his Introduction to Muſick, pag. 143. 
teaching his Scholar to compoſe four Parts, uſeth 
theſe words, But when you put in a 6th, then of force 


* muſt the 5th. be left out; except at a Cadence or 


Cloſe where a Diſcord is taken, thus : 


which is the beſt manner 
of cloſing, and the only 
way of taking a 5th. and 
6th. together. | 


All this is to be un- 
derſtoodas ſpeakingof 

a perfect 5th. But there 
is another 5th in Mu- 
ſick, called a falſe, de- 
fective, or imperfect 
5th. which neceſſarily 


requires a 6th. to be joy ned with it: And tho” I 
never heard any approved Anthor accompt it for 
a Concord, yet is it of moſt excellent uſe in Com- 
Poſition; and hath a particular grace and elegan- 
cy, even in this plain way of Counterpoint. It 
is commonly produced by making the lower term 


7 


anne, 
or Baſt. Note, Sharp, as you ſee in the two In 
eke | EEEESS 


ſtances following. 
we 
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T .̃hus you ſee how a 5th. and 6th. may be uſed 

at once; In any other way than theſe I have 
mention d I do not conceive how they can ſtand 
together in Counterpoint; but when one of them 
is put in, the other is to be left out, according 
to the common Rule. 


$ 12. Compoſition in a ſhatp Key. 


E will now proceed to, a ſharp Key; in 
which, 6ths, are very frequent; for there 

are certain ſharp Notes of the Baſs, which neceſ- 
ſarily require a leſſer 6th. to be joy ned to them: 
As namely, 1. The Half- Note, or leſſer 2d. under 
the Key of the Compoſition. 2. The greater 3d. 
above the Key. 3. Alſo the 3d. under it, requi- 
ring ſometimes the greater, and ſometimes the le/- 
- ſer sth. to be joyned to it, as you ſee in the ſub- 
ſequent Example; in which the Notes of the 
Baſs requiring a 6th, are marked with a Dagger 
r * 


of its 6th. to the foregoing Note, to make that 
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Things to be noted in this Example are theſe * 


have 1 Joyned two 6ths. and a 3d. to that ſharp 
Note of the Baſs in F. 3. In the firſt part of the 9 
ſecond Bar, you may ſee the Treble lending part . = 


Binding. Cadence which we formerly mention'd, 
pag. 41. 4. You may obſerve that now I permit 
the Treble to end in a ſharp 3d. which I did not 
approve when the Key was fart. 
The Figures ſhew you which Parts are 6ths. to 
the Baſs, as the marks, wich Notes ofthe 1 
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require them: where you muſt know, that the Baſs | 
in all ſuch like Notes, dothaſſume the nature of | 

an upper Part; wanting commonly.a 3d, ſome- | 
times a 5th. of that Latitude or Compaſs which 
is proper to the true nature of a Baſs. 
To demonſtrate this, we will remove the faid 
Notes into their proper Compaſs ; and then you 
will ſee _ 6ths. changed — — wn 5 
the upper Parts remaining the ſame they were 

: N. e uſing thoſe Notes which the Baſs aſſumed 

dre. 


Here you may perceive, that by removing thoſe 
Notes of the Baſs a 3d. lower, all the 6ths. are 
taken away, except that 6th. which made the 
Binding Cadence: and that alfo will be takenquite 
away, if we remove its Baſi- Note into its full La- 
titude, which is a 5th. lower; as you will eafily 
Re by the Inſtance next following, 2% 


By 


1 By this which hath 
been ſhewed, you ſee 
where 6ths. are to be 
uſed in Compoſition; ' 
and how they may be 
avoided when you 

leaſe. But I would 
. + ve you take notice, 

that Baſſes conſiſting much of Notes which require 
6ths. to be joyned to them, are more apt for few, than 
for many Parts. The like may be ſaid of Baſſes 
that move much by Degrees. 


$ 13. Of Tranſition, or Breaking a Note. 


Ne thing yt remains, very neteſſary (ſome- 

times) in Compoſition : and that is, to make 
ſmooth or ſweeten the ronghneſs of a Leap, by a. 
gradual Tranſition to the Note next following, 
which is commonly called the Breaking of a Note. 
The manner of it you have in the following Ex- 


amples, where the Minum in B, is broken to a 3d. 
4th. and 5th. both downward and upward. 


In like manner may a Semibreve be broken into 
imaller Notes, Where take notice alſo, that two, - I 
w * 1 | three. | 


_ 
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- three ormore Notes, ſtanding together in the ſame 
Line er Space may be conſidered as one intire 
Note, and conſequently capable of Tranfition. 


In which, you have no more to take care of, but 
that the firſt Particle expreſs the Concord, and that 
the laſt produce not two 5ths. or dt ht. with ſome 
other Part. To avoid which (if it ſo happen) the 
following Note of the other Part-may be alter- 
ed, or the Tranſition may be omitted. + 

We will take the late Example with its 6ths, 
and apply ſome of theſe Breakings to ſuch Notes 
-as do require them, or may admit them. 
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The Breakings are marked with little Stars un- *© 
der them; which you will better conceive if you 
caſt your Fye back upon their original Notes: 

In this I have made the I,. and 2d. Treble end 
both in the ſame Tone, that you might ſee the 
_ fall by Tranſition into the Greater 3d. at the | 
Theſe Rules and Inſtructions which I have now f 
delivered, being duly obſerved, may (Idoubt not) 
fuffice to ſhew you what is neceſſary for Compoſi- 
tion of Two, Three, or Four Parts, in Counterpoint. 
I Thaveſet my Examples all in the ſame Key, (vix. 
in G.) that I might give the leſs diſturbance to 
your apprehenſion; which being once comfirm- 
ed you may ſet your Compoſitions in what Key 
you pleaſe, having regard to the Greater and 
Leſſer zd. as hath been ſhewed. | 


| | | . 
$ 14. Compoſition of 5, 6, and 7 Parts. 
BY that which hath been ſhewed, it pany ap- 

pears, that there can be but three different 
Concords applyed at once to any one Note of 
the Baſs, that is to ſay, (generally ſpeaking) ei- 
ther a 3d, 5th. and 8th. or a 3d. 6th. and 8th. 
Hence it follows, that if we joyn more Parts then 
three to the Baſs, it muſt be done by doubling 
ſome of thoſe Concords, v. g. If one Part more 
be added, which makes a Compoſition of Five 
Parts, ſome one of the ſaid Concords muſt ſtill 
be doubled. If two be added, which makes a 
Compoſition of fix Parts, the duplication of two 
of the Concords will be required. If Three Parts 
more be added, which makes up Seven Parts; 
then all the three Concords will be doubled. And 
conſequently, the more Parts a Compoſition con- 
ſiſts of, the more redoublings of the Concords 
will be required. Which GE muſt _ 
| | E 3 ther 
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ther in their OfZaves, or in their Uniſons. I men- 
tion Uniſons, becauſe many Parts cannot ſtand 
within the Compaſs of the Scale of Muſick, but 
ſome of thoſe Pars muſt of en meet ſom- 
times in Uniſon. 

That I may explicate theſe t more clear- 

ly, I will ſer you Examples of 5, 6, and 7 Parts, 
with ſuch obſervations as may occur therein: And 
being able to joyn ſo many Parts together in 
Counterpoint, you will find leſs difficulty to com- 
poſe them in Figurate Deſcant; becauſe there 
you will have more liberty to change or how 
off upon the middle of a Note. 


_, | Fm of Five Parts. 
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you ſee ſome one "of the Concords ſtill 


laute, 35 may be obſerved by the Figures 
Which 
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which denote them. Your next ſhall be of Six 
Parts; wherein two Concords will till asien 


to each Note of the Baſs. 
Example of Six Parts, 
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Here you ſee two Concords doubled; in which, 
all you have to obſerve is, how they remove ſeve- 
ral ways; the one upward, theother downward: 
by which means they avoid the Conſecution of 


Fate ofthe ſame kind. | | 
* . | Exam- 
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Fo 2 of Muſk, 


E DAY of Seven Perts. 
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Obſervations in this * he firſt that 
All the three Concords are, either doubled; or if 
Any one ſtand ſingle, (as that which makes the 
Binding Cadence os 1 do) it doth neceſh- 


| = me other Concord to be trebled. Second! 
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- when it cannot beavoided; yet they muſt not re- 
main ſo, longer than neceſſity requires. Laſtly take 
notice, that the Notes of one Part may be placed 
above or below the Notes of another neighbou- 
ring Part; either to avoid the Conſecution of Per- 

or upon any voluntary defign. The Notes 
ſo tranſpoſed are marked with little ſtars over 
them, that you may take better notice of them. 


9 15. Of two Baſſes, and Compoſition 7 
Eight Parts, © 1 


Mui Compoſitions axe ſaid to have two Baſe 
es (becauſe they are exhibited by two Vio 
or Voices) when, in reality they are both but one 
Bafs divided-into ſeveral parcels; of which, either 
Baſs doth take its Part by turns, whilſt the other 
ſupplys the office of another Part. Such are com- 
monly deſign d for Inſtruments. But here we are 
to ſpeak of two Baſſes of a different natute; and 

that in reference to Compoſition of Eight Parts; 
which, whether intended for Church or Cham- 
ber, is uſually parted into two Quires ; either 
Quire having its peculiar Baſs, with three upper 

Parts thereto belonging. 1 
Theſe two Quires anſiver each other by turns: 
ſometimes with a ſingle voice, ſometimes with 
two, three, or all four; more or leſs, according 
to the ſubject, matter, or fancy of the Compoſer. 
But when both Quires joyn together, the Com- 
fition. conſiſts of Eight Parts, according to the 
following Example. In which you will ſee tio 
Baſſes, either of them moving accord ing to the 
nature of that Part; and either of them alſo, if ſet 
alone, a true Baſs to all the upper Parts of either 
Quirę; for ſuch ought the two Baſſes to be, which 
here I do mean, And though it be a thing * 
c I gw, Ww 
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few of our chief Compoſers do obſerve, yet I can. 
not but deliver my opinion therein; leaving the 
skilful to follow which way they molt aft 


Exanyle of Eight Parts, _- 
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As concerning the concordance. of theſe two 
Baſſe betwixt themſelves ; it mult be, in every 
reſpeQtive Note, either an Octave, an Uniſon, 2 


Third, or a Sixth, one to the other: not a Fifth, 
becauſe the upper 'Baſs (being ſet alone, or 
ſounding louder than the other) will. be a 4th. 
to all thoſe u Parts which were O&aves to 
the lower Baſs. But where the Baſſes ate a 3d. 
one to the other, if you take away the lower 
Baſs, the 8ths. are only changed into 6ths. A- 
gain, if you take away the lower Baſs where they 
are à 6th. one to the other; thoſe upper Parts 
which were 6ths. to the lower Baſs, will be 8the. 
to the higher. Where the Baſſes ſound in Uriſon 
or 2 the upper Concords are the ſame to 
either. KY 
The reaſon why I do not affect a 5th. betwixt 
the two Baſſes in Choral Muſick is, that I would 
not have. the Muſick of one Quire to depend up- 
on the Baſs of the other, which is diſtant from 
it; but rather, that the Muſick of either Quire 
be built upon its own proper Baſs, and thoſe 
two Baſſes with all their upper Parts to be ſuch 
as may make one entire Harmony when they 
Joyn together. | ; 

One thing more concerning two Baſſes is, that 
though they may often meet in 3s. yet it they 
move ſucceſſively in ſimple 3ds. they will pro- 
duce a kind of buzzing,in low Notes eſpecially, 
(as I have ſometimes obſerved ) which is not to 
be approved unleſs the Humour of the Words 
ſhould require it, — | 

What we have faid of fovr Parts in a Quire, 
the ſame may be underſtood if either Quire con- 
ſiſt of five or fix voices. Alſo, if the Muſick be 
compoſed — three or lr 205 i carl ſe 

uglut to have its r Saſs, independent o 
e 0 hays its peculiar Baſs, indepe he 
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the other: And the more Parts the Compoſi- 
tion conſiſts of when all are joyned together in 
u full Chow; the greater allowances may be 
* : becauſe the multiplicity of voices doth 
2 own or hide thoſe little ſoleciſmes which in 
wer Parts would not be allowed. | 
This is as much as I think neceſſary to be 
ſhewed concerning int, or plain Deſcant, 
which is the Ground-work, or (as I may ſay) 
the Grammar of Muſical Compoſition. And 
though the Examples herein ſet down (in which 
I have endeavoured no curiofity but plain in- 
ſtruction) be ſhort, ſuitable ro a Compendium, 
yet they are (I hope) ſufficient to let you ſee 

ow to carry on your Compoſitions to what 
length you ſhall defire,  _ | 
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a § I. Concerning Diſcor ds. . 
Iſcords, as we formerly faid of Hutervali 
are Indefinite , for all Interval, except- 
ing thoſe few which preciſely terminate 
the Concords, are Diſcords. But our concern 
in this place, is no more than with theſe that 
follow, viz. The Leſſer and Greater Second. The 
Leſſer, Greater, and Perfect Fourth. The Leſſer, 


or Defe&ive | Fifth. The Leſſer and Greater 
Seventh, By thele I alſo mean theix Odaves. 


$a. How 


9 
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'$ 2. How Diſcords are admitted into Muſick, 
D are two ways (chiefly)uſed in Com- 


poſition. Firſt, in Diminution; That is, 


when two, three, or more Notes of one Part, are 


ſet againſt one Note of a different Part. And this 


is commonly done in making a gradual tranſi- 
tion from one Concord to another; of which 
you had ſome intimation pag. 51, where I ſpoke 
of Breaking a Note. 2 ; 
In this way of paſſage, a Diſcord may be al- 
lowed in any one of the diminute Notes, ex 

the firſt or leading Note, which ought always 
to be a Concord. 5 
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To which may be referred all kinds of Break- 
ings or Dividings, either of the Baſs it ſelf, or of 
the Deſcait that is joyned to it; of which you 
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65 
may ſee hundreds of 215 in my Book na- 


med The Diviſon Viol, 3d. Part; the whole dif. 
courſe being upon that Subject. | 


Here again take notice, that two, three, or 
more Newt ftanding together in the ſame line or 
ſpace may be conſidered as one entire Note; and 
may admit a Diſcord to be joyned to any of 
them, the firlt only excepted. A 
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Although in this Example, I ſhew what liberty 
ou have to uſe Diſcords ; where many Notes 
and together in the ſame line or ſpace, which 

may properly be uſed in Yocal Mufick, where 
both the Parts pronounce the ſame words or ſyl- 
lables together; yer it is not very uſual in Mu- 

fick made for Inſtruments. -%" 


93. Of Syncopation. 


He other way in which Diſcords are not on- 

ly allowed or admitted; but of moſt ex- 
cellent uſe and Ornament in Compoſition z/is, in 
Syncopation or Binding - That is, when a Note 
of one Part ends and off upon the mid- 
le of the Note of another Part; as you ſee in 
the following Examples. 95 
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Uſe of Diſcords. 
Sucopat ion in Three Parts. 
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Theſe Examples do ſhew you all the Bindings 
or Syncopations that — o be found : as 
-ths, with 6th» ;_6ths, with 5ths; 4ths. with 3d: ;; 
3ds, with 24s, Why 8ths. and 5ths. are exempt 
from Binding with their neighbouring Diſcords, 
- ſhall preſently appear. r 

In this way of Binding, a Diſcord may be apply- 
ed to the firſt Part of any Note of the Baſs, if the 
other Part of the Binding-Note did ſound in con- 
cordance to that Note ot the Baſs which went be- 
fore: and ſometimes alſo withoutthat-qualifica- 
tion wherein fome Skill or Judgment is quired. 


$ 4- Paſſage of Diſcords. 


Iſcords thus admitted, we are next to conſi- 
det how = are brought off, to render them 
delightful; for ſimpiy of themſelves they are 
harſh and diſpleaſing to the Ear, and introduced 
into Muſick only for variety, or, by ſtriking the 
ſenſe with a difproportionate ſound, to beget a 
greater attention to that which follows; to the 
heating whereof we are drawn on (as it were 
by à neceſſary expeQation. 
This winding or bringing a Diſcord off, is al- 
ways beſt effected by changing from thence into 
fome Impertect Concord, to which more ſweet- 
nels ſeems. to be added by the Diſcord ſounding 
before it. And here you have the Reaſon why an 
8th. and a 5th.. do not admit of Syncopation or 
Binding, with their neighbouring Diſcords: be- 
cauſe a th. doth Paſs more pleafingly into a 6th. 
as alſo a th. into a Loth. or 3d. And as for a 5th. 
though it Bind well enough with a 6th. (as you 
did fee in ſome of the foregoing Examples) yet 
with a 4th. it will not Bind ſo well, becauſe a 
4th. doth Paſs more properly into a 3d. "NE 
© *Fheſe 
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Theſe little windings and bindings with Diſ- 
cords and Imperfect Concords after them, do very 
much delight the Ear: nd not ſatisfie it, but 
hold it in ſuſpenſei(as it were) until they come to 
a perfect Concord; where (as at a Period) we 
underſtand the ſence of that which went before. 
Now, in paſſing from Diſcords to Imperfect 
ords, we commonly remove to that whichis 
reſt, rather than to one that is more remote; 
vhich Rule holds good alſo in paſſing from Im- 
perfect Concords, to thoſe that are more Perfect. 
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A Lthough we have mention d but two ways 
in which Diſcords are allowed; that is, in 
Diminution, and Syncopation ; yet we find a 
third way, wherein Skiltul Compoſers do often 
uſe them: which is, by ſetting Note for Note of 
the ſame quantity one againſt another. And 
though it be againſt the Common Rules of Com- 
poſition; yet, being done with judgment and 
deſign, it may be ranked amongſt the Elegances 
of Figurate Muſick. 8 n 
The prime or chief of which, for their uſe and 
excellency in Muſick, are a Tritone and a Semidia- 
pente; that is, the Greater or Exceſſive 4th. and 
the Leſſer or Defective th. Which according to 
the Scale, where we have no other diviſions or 
diſtinctions than Semitones or Half. Notes, ſeem 
to be the ſame Interval, as to proportion of found, 
either of them conſiſting of ſiæ Smitones; but 
their appearance in practice is, one ot them as a 
4th; the other like à 5th; Which, if placed one 
above the other, compleat the compaſs of an 
Ockave, in manner following. 
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& oh Seri. 
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The Parts ot Sounds which they uſually re- 
quire to be joyned with them, either in Bind ing 
or without it; are a Second above the lower 
Note of the Tyitone; and a Second above the 
"Higher: Note of the Semidiapente; which makes 
That 6th. we mention d pag. 47. as neceſſary 10 
* Joyned with an Inperfett 5 | tz 
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96. Of Diſcorts in double Tranſition, 


1 Shewed you formerly, (pag. 5 1.) how a Note 
is ſometimes broken to make a Tranſition by 
degrees to ſome other Concord. 

Theſe Tranfitions or Breakings are commonly 
expreſs'd in Quavers or Crotchets; ſomtimes 


(though ſeldom) in Minums. The "Examples I 
gave you pere ſet for the Treble, but may be 
applyed to the Baſs alſo, or any other Part: 

ow, if the Baſs and an upper Part, do both 
make a Tranſition; at the ſame time, in Notes 
of the ſame quantity, and in contrary motion, 
— * is their uſual affage ; there muſt (of ne- 
ceſſity) be an encounter of Diſcords, whillt ei- 

thet art proceeds by degrees towards its de- 
ſigned 3 And therefore in ſuch a Paſ- 
ſage, Diſcords (no daube ) may be allowed Note 


deut Note. 4 


F3z Example. 


Beſides theſe which depend upon the Rule of 


Breaking and Tranſition, there may be other ways 
wherein a Skil ful Compoſer may upon deſign fer 
a Diſcord, for which no general Rule is to be 
given; and therefore, not to be exhibited to a 
Beginner; there being a great difference betwixt 
that which is done with judgment and deſign, and 
that which is committed by overſight” or igno- 
rance. Again, many things may be allowed in 

uavers and Cratehets (as in theſe Examples that 
have ſhewed) which would not be ſo allowable 
in Minums or Semibreves. F 


N 
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I told you formerly that Diſcords are beſt 
brought off, when the FT OR into ImperfeZ Con- 
cords : which i is true Doctrine, and ought to be 
obſerved (as much as may be) in long Notes and 
Syncopation: But in ſhort Notes and Diminu- 
tion, we are not ſo ſtrictly obliged to obſervance 
of that Rule. Neither can we Aſcend or Deſcend 
by degrees to a 5th. or to an 8th. but a 4th. will 
come before the one, and a 7th. before the other. 

Again, a 7th. doth properly pals into a 5th. 
when the Parts do meet in contrary motion, as 
you may ſee in the Example next allowing. 


5 A 2 


And here you may ſee two 7ths. both Parts 
Deſcending, beqvint the Baſs ad higher Treble; 
not by orexbght, but ſet with defign. 


67. Of Relation Inharmonical. 


Fter this diſcourſe of Diſcords, I think it 

proper to ſay ſomething concerning 
Relation Inkarmonical, which I formerly did 
but only mention, 


F 4 Relation 
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Relation, or . e or Reference Inharmoni- 
cal, is4 harſh refletion of Flat againſt Sharp in a 


croſs form; that is, when the preſent Note of one 
Part, compared with the foregoing Note of ano- 
ther Part, doth produce ſome harſh and diſpleaſ- 
ing Diſcord. Examples of it are ſuch as follow: 


The third Example, comparing E ſharp in the 
Baſs, with B flat in the Treble, produces a falſe 
5th. which is alſo a Diſcord. The like may be 
nid of the fourth Example. 5 
The fiſt Note of the Baſs in the fifth Exam- 
ple ſtands in B fat; which compared with the 
ſt Note of the Treble, in E ſharp, produces the 
ound of a Tritone or Greater 4th. which is alſo 
a harſh Diſcord. N "N 
Though theſe croſs Relations ſound not both 
together, yet they leave a harſnneſs in the Ear, 
which is to be avoĩded; eſpecially in Compoſition 


r para 

But you muſt know, that this croſs reflection 
of Flat againft Sharp, doth not always produce 
Relation — ru TT 


E xample. 


q of Der. 


rr, 
* 


For it is both uſual and proper for the up- 


r Part to change from flat to ſharp when the 
2 5 dath fall a An 3d. as you ſee in the firſt 
t 


and ſecond Bars of this Example. Alſo that re- 
flection of F Harp againft Þ fat, in the third Bar, 
vrhich produces the ſound of a Leſſor 4th. is not 
Relation Inharmonical, The reaſon thereof you 
ſhall preſently have. But firſt I will give you 
a clearer Inſtance thereof, by comparing it with 
another 4th. flat againſt harp croſt-wiſe, that 
your own Ear may better Judge what is, and what 
is not, Relation lauen Al. * 


Example. 


The firſt two lInſtances ſhew a Relation of F 
ſoarp in the Baſs, againſt Bflatin the Treble, which 
begets the ſound of a Lefſer 4th, and is very ood 


4 


" 1 
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and uſual in Compoſition. The other two Inſtan- 

ces are F flat in the Bafs, agaipſt B ſharpin the Tre- 

ble, which makes a Greater or Exceſſwe 4th. a very | 

- Harſh Relation. And here (by the way) you may 
nenen aths. in Practical Muſick. 

viz. I. From F ſharp to n 2. From F | 

Flat to B flat; and 3. From F flat to B fharp, thus 

exemplified. | | . 


— — 22 It — | 
2 — —— et een pawn | 
Leſſer 4th.. Perfe@ ath. Greater ath. _ I, 
As to thereaſon, why F ſharp againſt E flat dot | 
not produce Relation Inharmonical, we are to 
conſider the proportion of its Irterval ; which (in- 
deed) belongs rather to the Theory of Muſick: 
for though the Ear iuforms a Practical Compoſer, 
which ſounds are harſh or pleaſing, it is the ſpe- 
culative Part that conſiders the Reaſon why ſuch 
or {ſuch Intervals make thoſe ſounds which pleaſe 
or diſpleaſe the Er. evg 
But we will reduce this buſineſs of the Leſerath. 
into Practice; that thereby we may give a reaſon 
to a Practical Muſician why it falls not under Re- 
lation Inharmonical. To which purpoſe we will 
examine it according to our common Scal of Mu- 
fick ; and there we ſhall find it to conſiſt of no 
"more than four Sexntoxes or Half- Notes; which 
is the very ame number that makes a Ditone or 
Greater 27 Thisxample will renderit more plain. 
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No I ſuppoſe that no Practical Muſician will 
ſay that the to Terms of a Greater 3d. have 
any harſh Relation one to the other; which 
granted, doth alfo exempt the other (being the 
ike Itter bal) * e os 
in appeatance it be a_4th. th flat againſt 
1 a croſs reflection. ri . 
By this you may perceive that diſtances in 
the Scale, are not 'always the. fame in ſound, 
which'they ſeem to the fight. To illuſtrate this 
a little further, we will add a Lefer 2d. to the 
former | Leſſer * which in appearance will 
make a Leſſer 6th. for ſo the degrees in the Scale 


will exhibit it in manner following, 


4th, 34. 6th. 6th, 


ces 


But this 6th. in fight, is no more in ſound than a 
common th. which we may demonſtrate by the 
Scale it ſelf: For, if we remove each Term a Semi- 
tone lower (which muſt needs keep them {till at 
the ſame diſtance) we ſhall find the 6th, changed 
into'a'3th. in fight as well as ſound; and the 
ſer ath. likewiſe changed into a Greatæ 3d. as 


you may ſee inthis Example. | 
| And ifwe remove the 


55 latter three Notes again, 
. 2 and ſet them a Sematone 


higher by adding a ſbarp to each Note, thus; that 


which in the firſt Inſtance — — 
was D flat, is now become C —_ = Si 
Harp; and likewiſe B flat now A * 


changed into A ſbarp. 


This removing of the Concords a Semitone 
higher'or lower, as alfo the changing them — 
1 R W N Ter . eys 
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Keys which have no affinity with the Cardinal 
Key upon which the Aire of the Mufick de- 
A does many times cauſe an Untunable- 

neſs in the Concords, as though our Strings were 

out of Tune when we. Play upon Inſtruments 

22 have — ww or — Sr this _ 
ppens amongſt the Keys of Harpfichords, and 

Or the reafon whereof is, the inequality 


—_ 1 1 WW // 09, +. <= 
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of Tones and Semitones; either of them having 
their Major and Minor; which our common 
Scale doth not diſtinguiſh. And this has cau- 
kd ſome to complain againſt the Scale it ſelf, 
as though It were defeetive. - Concerning which 
I will preſume no further than the delivering of 
my own opinion; to which purpoſe I muſt firſt 
lay ſomething ' 4 | 


98. Of the Three Scales of Muſick. 


He Three Scales are theſe. 1, Scala Diato- | 
nia. 2. Scala Cromatica, 3. Scala Enhar: . | 
* monica. The Diatonick Scale, is that which 'ri- 
ſs to a th. by three Tones and a Semitone; and 
1 from thence to the 8th. by two Tones and one 
1 Semitowe : which Semitone is denoted in both pla- 
1 ces by Fa; as I ſhewed in the beginning of this 
I Treatiſe. 210 


E xample. 
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1 This is (in effect) the Old Grecian Scale, con · 

1 ſifting of four Tetrachords or 4ths. extend ing to 

a double Octave; which Guido Aretinus, . 
rt A 7 


= 
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of Sti. Benedict's Order (about the year of our 
Lord Ne into a form in which it now 
is; ſetting this Greek letter L Gamma at the bot- 
tom of it, to acknowledge from whence he had 
It”: and This (for its general uſe) is now called 
the Cotntiion' Scale of Mufick. [ 1 

The C ick Scale riſes to a 5th. by a Toxe 
and five Semitones; and from thence proceeds to 
an 8th, by five Semtones more. | 


4 * 


e 


Some perhaps may find fault with this Exam- 

le of the Chromatick Scale, as being not the u- 

al way of ſetting it down : but I thought it the 
beſt Inſtance I could give a Learner of it, as to its 
uſe in Practical Muſick; in which it is fo fre- 
quently mixed with the Diatonick Scale, that the 
Þ flat and # ſharp which 3 belonged to B 
only, have now got the names of the Chromatick 
Signs, by theit frequent application to Notes in all 
places of the Scale: and the Muſick which moves 
much in Semztones or Half - Notes, is commonly 
called Chromatick Muſick. And from hence it is 
that an Octave is divided into 12 Semitones. 
The Enbarmonic k Scale riſes gradually by De iſes 
or Quarter. Notes; of which 24 make up an O&. 
ave.; and is ſo far out of uſe, that we ſcarce know 
how to give an. Example of it. Thoſe who en- 
deavour-it, do ſet it down in this manner. 
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s uſe, in Practical Muſick, I am yet 
to ſeek. For I do not conceive how a natural Voice 
can Aſcend or Deſcend by ſuch Minute degrees, 
and hit them right in Tune. Neither do I fee how 
Syncopes or Bindings with Diſcords (which are 
the chief ornaments of Compoſition) can be per- 
formed by Quarter - Notes. Or, how the Con- 
cords (by them) can be removed from Key to 
Key, without much trouble and confuſion. For 
theſe reaſons I am {low to believe that any good Þ 
Muſick (eſpecially of many Parts) can be com- 
poſed by Quarter- Notes, 5 I hear ſome 


OO ROMO rl wm & ring oo -H 


talk much of it. | 
'Y Only one place there is, whete I conceive a 
1 Quarter · Note might ſerve inſtead of a Semitoxe; | 
-which;is, in the Binding Cadence of the Greater 
1 3d. and That, commonly, is covered or drowned Þ 
| 2 by the Tril of the Voice or ſhake of the 
> | INGAE. 4! 2 3: ' eee 
| * do fancy, that as the Dzatonick Scale 
(| is made more elegant by a Mixture of the Chro- 
ll « waatick.; ſo likewiſe it might be bettered by help 
| of the Enharmnuck Scale, in ſuch places where 
thoſe little Diſſonances do occult. 
I do notideny but ee the Keys 
in Fee Oxgans;.as alſo the placing of 
a Middle fret near the Top or Nut of a Viql or 
Tbeurbo, where the ſpace 1s, wide may be ulctu! 
in ſome caſes, for. the ſweętning of ſuch Diſſo- 
nances as may happen in thoſe places: but I do 
not conceive that the Enbarmonick Scale is there- 
in concerned; feeing thoſe Diſſonances are ſome- 
times mote, ſometimes leſs, and ſeldom that ao 
| — 
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of them do hit preciſely the Quarter of a Note. 
Now, as to my opinion concerning our com- 

mon Scale of Mufick ; taking it with its mix- 
ture of the Chromatick; I think it lies not in the 
wit of man to frame a better, as to all intents and 
putpgne for Practical Mufick. And, as for thoſe 
ittle Diſſonances (for ſo I call them, for want 
| of 2 better word to 8 the fault is not 

in the Scale, whoſe office and deſign is no more 
than to denote the diſtances of the Concords 
and Diſcords, according to the Lines and Spaces 
of which it doth conſiſt ; and to ſhew by what 
degrees of Tones and Semitones a Voice may riſe 


or fall 


For 10 vocal Muſick thoſeD Hflonances are not 


perceived, neither do they occur in Inſtruments 


which have no Frets, as Violins and wind Inſtru- 
ments, where the ſound is modulated by the touch 


of the Finger; but in ſuch only as have fixed 


Stops or Frets; which, being placed and fitted 
g tor the moſt uſual Keys in the Scale, ſeem out 
ot order when we change to Keys leſs uſual ; 
and that (as I ſaid) doth happen by reaſon of 
the inequality of Tones and Semitones, eſpecial- 
ly of the latter. 

Concerning which, I ſhall (with ſubmiſſion 
to better judgments) adventure to deliver my 
own ſence and opinion. And- though it belongs 
more properly to the Mathematick Part of 
Muſick, yet (happily) a Practical explication 
thereof may give ſore ſatisfaction to à Practi- 
cal Muſician, when he fhall ſee and underſtand 


the Reaſon. 
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Irſt; you muſt know, that Sounds have their 
Proportions as well as Numbers. 

_ | Thoſe Proportions may be explicated by a 

line divided into 2, 3; 4, 5; or more Parts. 

We will ſuppoſe that line to be the String of a 

Lute; or Viol. Take which String you pleaſe, ſo 

it be true ; but the ſmalleſt is fitteſt for the pur- 
le, e 0350! | 

| "Divide the length of that String, from the 
Nutt to the Bridge, into two, equal Parts ; ſtop 
it in the Middle, and you will hear the Sound 
of an O&ave, if you compare it with the Sound 
of the open String. Therefore is a Diapaſon ſaid 
to be in dupla proportion to its Octave. 
Next, divide the String into three equal parts; 
and ſtop that part next the Nutt, (which will 
be at the Fretſ h] if rightly placed) compare the 

Sound thereof with the open String, and you 

will here rhe difference to be a 5th. Thence 

is a 5th. ſaid to be Sſquialtera proportion; that 

18, as 2-15. to 3. | | 


9 


Again, divide your String into four equal | 


Parts; ſtop that Part next the Nutt (which will 
be, at the i ft 1 Fret) and you have a 4th. to the 
open String. Therefore a 4th, is faid to be Seſ- 
quitertia Proportion, as 3 is to 4. By theſe you 
may conceive the reſt towards the Nutt. 
If you ask me concerning the other half of 
the ning from the middle to the Bridge: the 
middle of that half makes another Ofave; and 
ſo every middle one after another. 

We will now come a little nearer to our buſi- 
neſs of the Semitones. To which purpoſe we 
muſt divide the Octave it ſelf into equal Parts. 


/ 
| Cond 


Furlt; 


c | 
Firſt. in the Middle ; which will fall upon the 
Fret [J.] Examine the Sound from [f to [Oi 
(which is an Octave to the open String) and you - 
will find it to be a 5th. Try the other half which , 
is towards the Nutt, and you will hear it is 
but a 4th. | 
Next, divide that 5th. whichis from [f] to Ln 
into two equal Parts; and you will find that half, 
which is towards the Bridge, to be a Greater 3d. 
and the other half to the Nutt- ward, to be a 


8 3d. . 
hen divide that Greater 3d. into two equal 
Parts, and you will have a Greater and a Leſſer 
Tone. Laſtly, divide the Greater Tone (which was 
that half next the Bridge) into two equal Parts, 
and you have a Greater and a Leſſer Semitone; 
the Greater being always that half which is nea- 
rer to the Bridge. 


By this you may perceive that all out Muſical 
Intervals ariſe from the Diviſion of a Line or 
String into equal Parts; and that thoſe equal 
Parts, do ſtill produce unequal Sounds. And 
this is the very Reaſon that we have Greater and 
Leſſer Semitonts. | 
Thereupon, is a Toxe, or whole Note (as we 
term ir) divided into Nine Particles, called Com- 
ma's: five of which are aſſigned to the Greater 
Semitone; and four to the Leſs. The difference 
betwixt them is called *amlows, which fignifies 
a cutting off. Some Authors call the Greater Se- 
F | mmitoxe, Apotome ; That is (I ſuppoſe) becauſe ir 
e includes the odd Comma which makes that o- 
d. tome. Thus you ſee a Tone or Note divided in- 
to a Greater and Leſſer Half; but how. to divide 
3- it into two equal Halfs, I never ſee determined, 
ie | The famous Kircher in his Learned and Ela- 
S. borate Murſurgia Roſen, pag. 103 Aenne 
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of the Mathematick Part of Mufick, (which he 
handles more clearly and largely than any Author 
(I think) that ever wrote e that Subject) 
doth ſhew us the Type of a Tone cut in the mid - 
dle by dividing the middle Comma into two Schi- 
ſms. But that Comma (being divided Arithmeti- 
cally) will have its Greater and a Leſſer half (as to 
Sound) as well as any greater Interval ſo divided. 
The neareſt Inftancel can give you of a Sound 
arted in the middle. is an Octave, divided into a 
Fr itone, and a Semidiapente; either of them con- 
fiſting of fix Semitones; as E ſhewed pag. 68. and 
yet there is ſome little difference in their Ra- 
tions or Habitudes. | 
I will give you yeta clearer Inſtance, by which 
ou may ke what different Sounds will arile, 
Wo one Diviſion of a Line or String into equal 
Parts. To which purpoſe, divide that 5th. which 
is from the Nutt to 18 Fret, into two equal 
Parts, with a pair of Compaſſes ; (the middle 
whereof will kit upon | d ] Fret, if it be not placed 
with ſome abatement, for thereaſons beforemen- 
tioned ; ) and you will find, that the fame wide- 
nels of the Compaſs which divided the 5th. in the 
middle, and ſo made a Greater and a Leſſer 34. the 
ſame wideneſs (I ſay) applycd from | þ] towards 
the Bridge, will, in the firſt place fromſ h] produce 
a 4th. in the next place, a 5th. and in the next af. 
ter that, an 8th, atcording to this Line: 


Leis 3d. rea d.] Fourth | Fifth | Eighth. 7 | 
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But ſeeing you cannot conveniently hear the 
Sound of that 8th, it being ſo near the Bridge; 
take the wideneſs of the 5th. from the Nutr to 

Land you will find that the fame wärmen 
| Which 


* 


theſe diſtances upon the 
Viol, you will have a pro- 


Firſt Line. Second Line. 
nnn — 
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By this you may perceive that every equal di- 
viſion of a Line or String, doth ſtill produce a 
greater Hiterval of Sound, as it approaches nearer 
to the Bridge: And, by this which hath been 
ſhewed; I ſuppoſe you ſee not only the Reaſon, 


but Neceſſity, of Greater and Leſſer. Semitones. 
Our next buſineſs is to examine. 


$ 10. Where theſe Greater and Leſſer Semi- 
tones ariſe in the Scale of Muſick. 
His depends upon the Key in which a Song is 

3 ſett *r upon the diviſion of its 5th. into 

the Greater and Leſſer 3d. and the placing of 


theſe ; which determines wither the Key be flat 
or ſharp, as hath been ſhewed. We will ſuppoſe 


the Key to be in G. 


The Diatonick Scale hath only two places in each 
Octave, in which a Semitone takes place. One is in 
riſing to the 5th. The other in riſing from thence 
to the 8th. And theſe two places are known by 
the Note a; as formerly ſhewed. Theſe two 

n Sounds 
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Sounds denoted by fa, are always the Leſer Semi- 
tone from that degree which is next under them. 
So that from A4 to B flat, is a Lefſer Semitone: and 
betwixt B flat and B-ſbarp (which makes the dit. 
ference of the Leſſer and Greater 3d. ) is (or ought 
to be) always the Greater Semitone. The like may 
be underſtood of the higher f. 
I know that ſome Authors do place the Greater 
Semitone from A to B flat, and the Leſſer betwixt 
B flat and B ſharp, but Jad here to the other opini- 
on, as the more rational to my underſtanding. 
By this you ſe where Greater and Leſſer Semi- 
taves take place in the Dratonick Scale. We will 
now caſt our Eye upon them as they riſe in the 
Chromatick ;according to the Example I gave you 
of it. In which the Greater and Leſſer Half. Notes 
do follow each other ſucceſſively, as ſhall be here 
— by two letters; I for Leſſer, and. g for 
reater: T2! N 


Example. 
[£5 Jig 4 1 
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Now,if we ſhould remove this Example a Semi- 
tone higher or lower; the Leſſer Senitones would 
fall in the places of the Greater; and contrarily, 
the Greater in the places of t he Leſſer: which 
tranſpoſition, is the chief cauſe of thoſe little Diſ- 
ſonances, which occaſion'd this diſcourſe. 
Your beſt way to avoid them, is, to ſet your 


Muſick in the uſual and moſt natural Keys of 


the Scale; 
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The, Form of Figurate Deſcant. 


- I 1. What'is meant by Figurate Deſcant. 


Igurate Deſcant is that wherein Diſcords 
are concerned as well as Concords. And, 
as we termed Plain Deſcant, (in which 
was taught the uſe of the Concords) Ihe Ground- 
work or Grammer of Muſical Compoſition, ſo 
may we as properly nominate This, the Orna- 
ment or Rhetorical Part of Muſick. For, in This 
are introduced all the varieties of Points, Fuges, 
Syncope'sor Bindings, Diverſities of Meaſures, In- 
termixtures of diſcording Sounds; or what elſe 
Art and Fancy can exhibit; which, as different 
Flowers and Figures, do ſet forth and adorn the 
Compoſition; Whenge it is named Me lat heſa flori- 
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A Compendium of Muſick. 


§ 2. Of the Greek Moods, and Latin Tones. 


| pany we treat of Fignrate Deſcant, I muſt 
not omit to ſay ſomething concerning the 
Moods or Tones. Not ſo much for any great uſe 
we have of them, as to let you know what is 
meant by them; and that I may not appear fin- 
gular ; for you ſhall ſcarce meet with any Au- 
thor that has writ of Mufick, but you. will read 


ſomething concerning them. 


The Moods we menrion'd in the firſt Part of 
this Treatiſe, were in reference to Notes, and 


Meaſure of Time. Theſe are concerning Tune. 


That which the Grecians called Mode or Mood, 
the Latins termed, Lone or Tune, The deſign of 
either was, to ſhew in what Key a Song was ſet, 
and which Keys had affinity one with another. 
The Greeks diſtinguiſhed their Moods by the 
names of their Provinces ; as Dorick, Lidian, Jonick, 


Phrigian, c. The Latins reduced theirs, to eight 


Plain-ſong Tunes; and thoſe were Tet in the Tenor: 
ſo called, becauſe it was the Holding Part to 
which they did apply their Deſcant. 
Theſe Plain-ſongsdid ſeldom exceed the Com- 
{s of tix Notes or degrees of Sound: and there- 
re were Ut and Re (as I ſuppoſe) applyed to the 
two loweſt, that each degree might have a ſeveral 
appellation : otherwiſe, tour names, as now we 
ule, viz. Mi, Fa, Sol, La, had been both more 
eahe, and more ſuitable to the ancient Scale, 
which confifted of Tetrachords or 4ths. two of 


which made up the Compaſs of an Ofave. 


From theſe fix Notes, Ut, Re, Mi, Fa, Sol La, 
did ariſe three propernies ot Singing; which they 
named B Quarre, B Molle, and Properchant or Na- 
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Cliff being then made of a Square form thus, 
and fer at the beginning of the Lines, as we now 
ſt ſome one of the other three Cliffs. B Molle was 
when they Sung Fa in B. Properchant was when 
their Ut was applyed to C; fo that their fix 
Notes did not reach ſo high as to touch B either 
flat or ſharp. But in our modern Muſick, we ac- 
knowledge no ſuch thing as Properchant , every 
Song being, of its own nature, either fat or harp : 
and that determin'd (not by B's flat or fbarp, but) 
by the Greater or Leſſer 3d. being joyned next to 
the Key in which any Song is ſet. 

Theſe Moods or Tones had yet another diſtin- 
Aion ; and that was Aut hentick, or Plagal. This 
depended upon the dividing of the OZave into 
its 5th. and 4th. Authentick was when the 5th. 
ſtood in the lower place, according to the Harmo- 
el. . of an 1884 9 Plagal, was when 
the 5th. poſſeſt the upper place, according to the 
a livifiou thereof, * 8 


Exanple. 

Autbenticł. Plagal. 
—— 1 ＋—— 1 —.— 
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Harmonic al. Ariibmetical. 


Many Volumes have been wrote about theſe 
Moods or Tones, concerning their uſe, their num- 
ber; nature and affinity one with another; and 
yet the buſineſs left imperfect or obſcure, as to a- 
ny certain Rule for regulating the Key and Air 
of the Muſick, though one of the greateſt con- 
cerns of Mufical Compoſition. 2 

Mr. Morley (upon this Subject) in his Introdu- 
ion to * pag. 147. his Scholar making this 
Quærie, Have you no new Rule to be given for _ 
co _ 


* 
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Vuſtruc᷑ ion for keeping of the Key ? anſwers, No; for 
it muſt proceed only of the judgment of the Compoſer ; 
yet (faith he) the Church. men for keeping of their 
Keys have deviſed certain Notes commonly called the 
eight Tuncs, &c. of which he only gives Examples, 
and ſo leaves the buſineſs. And no marvel the 

could give no certain Rule, ſo long as they took 
their ſight fromthe Tenor; in which caſe it muſt 
of neceſſity be left to the judgment of the Com- 
poſer or Singer of Deſcant, what Baſs he will ap- 
ply unto It. 'But, according to the Method. for- 
merly deliver'd in this Treatiſe, where we make 
the Baſs the foundation of the Harmony, upon 
which the Key ſolely depends, as alſo the other 
Keys which have affinity therewith, the buſineſs 


is reduced to a certainty of Rule, both plain and 


eaſie. (ſee pag. 34. Concerning the Key or Tone.) 
And though in Figurate Deſcant we often have 
occaſion to apply under-Notes to an upper Part, 
as you will ſee hereafter, yet the whole conduct 
of the Compoſition, as to the Key and middle 
_ Cloſes theretq belonging, is the very ſame, and 
therefore to be obſerved, according to what we 
there delivered... - + - - 

L give you this brief account of the Moods and 
Tones, that your might not be wholly ignorant of 
any thing that belongs to Muſick : To which 
purpoſe] have contrived this little Table: col 
lected out of ſuch Authors as number 12 Tones 


or Tunes an- Authentick. |. gal. 


'Twerable- to 
the Greier * 
Moods; vs. 

fx Aut hen 


a G 
tick, and ſix 4 
Hlagal. 7 


Hypo- Mixolhulian 
; IH ο-olian 
tn fonick - , [t2|Hypo-Tonick 
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The firſt Column ſhews the Keys in the Scale 
of Muſick to which thoſe Tones and Moods are 
aſſigned. The ſecond expreſſes the order of the 
Anthentick Tones : known by th&r odd Num- 
bers; as T, 3, 5, ©c. The third Column contains 
the names of the Grecian Authentick Moods. The 
fourth ſhews the Plagal Tones; known always 
by their even numbers; as 2, 4, 6, c. The laſt 
or fifth Column contains the names of the Gre. 
cian Plagal Moods; diſtinguiſhed by the Par- 

ticle Hypo. 

Where you may obſerve, that B mz, is exempt 
from having any Tone or Mood aſſigned to it; 
becauſe Ffa, doth make an Imperfe 5th. there- 
to. Howbeit, B fa. is become a Key or Tone now 
much in ule, eſpecially in Muſick compoſed for 
Inſtruments. . FM 

But, whereas we read ſuch ſtrange and marvel- 
lous things of the various affections and different 
effects of the Grecian Moods ; we may very pro- 
bably conjecture that it proceeded chiefly from 
their having Moods of different meaſure joyned 
with them; which, we find by experience, doth 
make that vaſt difference betwixt Light and 
Grave Muſick; though both ſer in the ſame Key, 
and conſequently the ſame Mood or Tone. 


8 3.07 Figurate Muſick in general, 


Figurare Deſcant (as told you) is that where- 
in Diſcords arè concerned as well (though 
not ſo much) as Concords. You have already 
heen taught the uſe of both in Compoſition ;and 
Theſe are the Two Materials which muſt ſerve 
vou for the raiſing of all Structures in Figurate 

_ Muſick. ene 
To give you Models at large, of all thoſe . 
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ral Structures, were to write a great Volume, 
not a Compendium. It will be ſufficient that I let 
ou ſee the Form of Figurate Deſcant; and that 
[ae you ſome ſhort Examples of ſuch things 
as are of moſt concern; with Inſtructions ( 
near as I can) for their contrivance. We will 
begin with ſetting a Baſs to a Treble, as we for- 
merly did with making a Treble to a Baſs. 


$ 4- How to ſet a Baſs to a Treble. 


1 this you muſt reckon your Concords from 
the Treble downward, as in the other you did 
from the Baſs upward. Which is but the fame 
thing in effect; for, a 3d. 5th. 6th, and 8th. are 


{fill the ſame, whether you reckon them upward 


or downward. oy 

But, whereas in plain Counterpaint, I did order 
the Baſs to move on, for the moſt part, by leaps 
of a 3, 4, 5, Cc. (which indeed is the moſt pro- 

per movement of the Baſs in that kind of Com- 
* poſition; ) here you muſt know, that in Figurate 

Jeſcant, thoſe leaps are frequently changed or 
broken into degrees; as you may eaſily conceive 
by this Example. 


And therefore it is left to your liberty to uſe 
either the one or the other as occaſion ſhall re- 
quire. Only take notice that if (in theſe Break- 
ings)the Parts do Aſcend or Deſcend together 4 
en 4 


* 
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degrees, it muſt be either in 3ds. or 6ths. If 
they moye contrary by degrees, (that is one ri- 
ſing, the other falling) you have liberty to paſs 
through Diſcords as well as Concords, according 
to what I ſhewed of Diſcords Note againft Note. 
For the reſt I refer you to the Principles former- 
ly delivered in Compoſition of two Parts. And 
if your Treble do chance to hold out any long 
Note, you may let 'the Baſs, during the time, 
paſs on from one Imperfet Concord to another; 
as from a 3d. to a 6th. or the contrary. The 
like may be underſtood of the Treble, when the 
Baſs holds out a Note. x 


Alſo your Compoſition will be more neat, if 
you can uſe ſome prac your Baſs, by imi- 
rating and anſwering the Notes of the Treble in 
ſuch places as will admit it. 

We will now ſuppoſe a Treble made by ſome 
other perſon, as indeed; this was, which I am 
about to Prick down (made by a Perſon of Qua- 
liry) and given to have a Baſs ſet to it. 
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Here you ſee the Baſs {till anſwering and imita- 
ting the Treble, (ſo near as the Rules of Compo- 
firion do permit) ſometimes in the Ot ave, as you 
ſee in moſt Part of the firſt Strain; and fome- 
times in other diſtances, as you may obſerve in 
the beginning of the ſecond Strain; but ſtill keep- 
ing cloſe to the Rules of Compoſition, which 
muſt be chiefly obſerved. This is as much as I 
think neceſſary for ſetting a Baſs to a Treble. 
And by this you may perceive how different 
the Form and Movement of the Parts in Figu- 
rate Deſcant, is from that of plain Counterpornt : 
For, in That, the natural paſſage of the Treble 
is, for the moſt part by Degrees, In This, you 
23 what Leaps you pleaſe, ſo they be airy 


9 5. How Parts paſs through one another. 


Gain, in Counterpoint, cach Part does ordina- 
rily move within its own Sphere. In Fi- 
gurate Deſcant, the Parts do frequently mix and 
paſs through one another: Inſomuch, that if 
there be two Trebles, you ſhall have ſometimes 
This, ſometimes That, above ox below, as you 
ke in the following Inſtances. 


, 
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The like may be underſtood of the Inner Parts, 
or of the Baſſes, when the Compoſition is deſign- 
ed for cw Oo. Howbeit the higheſt Part for the time 
being is ſtill to be accounted the Treble: and the 
Loweſt Fart, whatever it be, is (during that time) 

the Baſs to all the Parts that ſtand above it. 
_ Laſtly, whereas in Commterpoint I commended 
unto you the joyning of you upper Parts ſo cloſe 

together, that no other Part could be put in a- 
mongſt them: in Figurate Muſick (eſpecially for 
Inſtruments) that Rule is not ſo ſtrictly obſer- 
ved; but each Part doth commonly move accor- 
ding to the Compaſs of the Voice or Inſtrument 
for which it is intended. But the Principles of 
Compoſition, as the chooſing, ordering and plac- 
ing of the Concords, are the very ſame we deli- 
vered in plain Counterpoint : that is to ſay, In two 
or three Patts you are to avoid 8ths. except in 
ſuch places as there mentioned : In Four or more 
Parts you are to diſpoſe thoſe Parts into ſeveral 
Concords, as much as you can with convenience. 


8 6. Concerning the Conſecution of Perfefts 
of the ſame kind ; and of other Diſallow- 


ances in Compoſition. 


| 1 Told you (pag. 3 2.) that Perfects of the ſame 
1 kind, as two 5ths. or two 8ths. riſing or fal- 
ling together, were not allowed in Compoſitzon. 
Alſo (pag. 33, 34.) I ſhewed ſome other paſſages, 
rohibited in few (that is to ſay, in two or three) 
arts. Here I will give you the reaſon why ſuch 
paſſages are not graceful in Mufick : And firſt 
Concerning the Conſecution of 5ths. and 8ths. 
Theſe two are called Perfect Concords ; not on- 
ly becauſe their Sound is more perfect, (or more 
| * per- 
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to the other 


their OZaves.) Secondly, that a Diſallowa 
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Serben fixed) than that of the other Conſo- 


ants which are ſubordinate to them; bur alſo, 
becauſe they ariſe from the firſt two Proportions 
that are found in Numbers, viz. an 8th. from 
Dupla, 4 a 5th. from Sęſquialtera, as I ſhewed 

* 7% 80. f EU 

1 as to the Diſallowance of their follow- 
ing one another of the ſame kind; you may ob- 
ſerve, that out Senſes are ſtill delighted with va- 
riety; as we may inſtance in this: Suppoſe an 
excellent Diſh of Meat, prepared with greateſt in- 
duſtry to pleaſe the Taſt, were ſet before us to feed 


on; would it not be more acceptable to have ſome 


variety after it, than to havethe ſame over again? 
The very ſame it is in Sounds preſented to our 


Ear; for, no man that hath skill in Muſick, can 


hear two perfeCt5ths. or two 8ths.hetwixt the ſame 
Parts, rifing or falling together, but his Ear will, be 


diſpleaſed with the latter of them; becauſe he 


expected in 8 thereof ſome other Concord. 
his Reaſon againſt the Conſecution of 5ths. 
and 8ths. being admitted, we will now proceed 
Difallowancesz which, upon due 
examination, we ſhall find to ariſe from the very 

lame conſequence. | 

For the better underſtanding of this; you muſt 
know, Firſt, that every Diſallowance doth end 
either in an 8th. or in a 5th. (by theſe I alſo mean 
is 
commonly generated by both the Parts moving 
the ſame way. Thirdly, that every leap in Mu- 


fick doth imply a Tranfition by degrees, from 
the former to the latter Note, by which the Leap 
is formed. Laſtly, that thoſe implicit Degrees, 


(by reaſon of both Parts moving the ſame way) 


do always produce a Conſecution of two (if 
not more) Perfects of the ſame kind. 


To 
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Jo render this more clear, we will take ſome 


HE 


of thoſe Paſſiges not allowed in pag. 34. and 


break the Leaps into Degrees, according ro what 
I ſhewed pag. 51, 52. of breaking a Note, as you 
ſe in the allowing Examples : 
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By this you ſee, that if both the Parts move the 
fame way, one of them by a ee, the other 
by a Leap; that Leap ( 37 being bfoken into 
Degrees, begets a Conſecurion of two Perfects 
of rhe ſame kind: And where both Parts Leap 
the fame way, if yau break thoſe Leaps into De- 
grees, there will ariſe from thoſe Degrees, Three 
of the ſame Perfects. And this implicit Conſe- 
cution of 8ths. and 5ths. arifing. from thoſe De- 
grees, is that which renders ſuch Paſſages leſs 
97750 ng to * * and are thereupon named 

i ſalomances. b rale 

Theſe e have ſhewed may ſerve for your 
undeèrſtanding of the reſt; for they are all of the 
ſame nature, excepting Ode, which Mr. At 

; a 
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and others call hitting an 8th. on the 
face; that is, when. an upper Part, 
meeting the Baſs upon an 8th. doth 
Skip np from thence into ſome other 
P Concord, thus: == 
But whereas I told you, and have == 
ſhewed, that a Diſallowance is com- - 
tnonly generated by bothParrs moveing the ſame 
way; you muſt know, that all Paſſages of that 
ſort are not Diſallowances; for, you will hardly 
find a Diſallowance where the Treble removes but 
one Degree; except that which I ſhewed in the 
firſt inſtance ofthe late Examples, where the Tre: 
ble falls by Degree from a 6th. to an 8th or (per- 
haps) where the Baſs ſhall make an extravagant 
Leap (as it were ſet on purpoſe) to meet the 
Treble in a 5th. or 8th. In any other way, I de 
not ſee how a Diſallowance can occur, whil 
the Treble removes but one Degree, though both 
Parts riſe or fall together. Bur if the Treble or 
upper Part do skip, whilſt the Baſs removes but 
one Degree, (the ſame way) you may conclude 
it 4 Diſallowance. | 
will give you Examples of both theſe ways, 
that you may compare them by your Eye and 
Ear; and ſo you will better perceive what is, and 
what is not allowed. y 
* Examples. | 
Paſſages into the 8th. Paſſages into the 5th. 
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II you tiy the Sound of theſe two. Ways with 
an Inſtrument, you will perceive that thoſe Paf. 
fages wherein the Treble removes but c 
are {mooth and natural; but in the Other where 
the Treble doth Leap, the Paſſage is not ſo. plea- 
fing no the Ear. n 
The Reaſon whereof (as I conceive) is, be- 
cauſe Leaps are the proper Movements of the 
Baſs, and Degrees more natural to the Treble 
part, as I formerly delivered in ain Counterpoint: 
And therefore, ſo long as both Parts proceed in 
their natural Movements (the Baſs by Leaps, and 
the Treble by Degrees) the Conſecution is not ſo 
rceptible, becauſe it gives no offence. to the 


not bedifpleaſing : Bur if you diſorder this na- 
rural Movemem, by makeing the Baſs to move 
by a Degree, and the Treble to Leap the ſame 
way into a Perfect Concord, the Conſecution 
thereof preſently begets a Diſallowance. 
Laſtly, take notice, that moſt of thoſe Paſſages 
we call Diſallowances, may be tollerated in the 
Tenor or2. Treble;(being covered by a higher Part) 
though, in the higheſt Part, it ſelf, they would} 
not be allowable : And therefore when your Trebl 
or higheſt Partſhall make a Leap, (which is fre. 
quent in Figurate Deſcant) your chief cate muff 
be, that the ſaid Treble or higheſt Part ( compared 
with the Baſs) be not guilty of any Difallow: 
'ance ; of which there can be no danger, if the 
Leap be made into an Imperfect Concord. wi 
' That you may better remember them, mo!! 
Di ſallowances may be referred to theſe two Heads 
1. When the higher part skips to a f th. or Et! 
whilſt the Baſs removes but one ee. 2. Whe 
both Parts skip out rhe ſame way into a 5th. of 
.Bth. And this is as much as Lthink neceſſary con 
cerning Diſallowance, | 57. Con 
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$ 7. Concerning the Conſecution of Aths. 
and 5ths. Ry , 


1 Formerly ſhewed you (pag. 94.) three diffe- 
rent 4tbs. viz. a Leſſer, a Greater, and a Mid- 
dle 4th. named Diateſſaron, which for diſtinction 
I call a Perfe& 4th. becauſe it ariſes from the 
perfect dividing of an O&ave into its th. and 5th. 
as well according to the Arithmetical as the Har- 
| monical Divifion thereof. | 
S Theſe 4ths. are ſo neceſſary, (or rather unavoid- 
able) in Compoſition, that you ſhall ſcarcely 
ſee Two, Three, or more Parts joyned to any 
& Baſs, but there will frequently be one of them 
betwixt ſome two of the upper Parts. 
Again, Three Parts cannot Aſcend or Deſcend 
together by Degrees in Mufical Concordance, 
but there muſt (of neceſſity) be a Conſecution 
of 21 at hs. betwixt ſome two of the up- 
Nov, if that Conſecution confiſt of different 
W4ths. mixed one with another, it is very good: 
But if the 4ths. be of the fame kind, the Con- 
ſecution is not ſo allowable. The Reaſon there- 
re. of is, that 4ths. are the Reſemblances or Reſo- 
ul nances of 5ths. as may be ſeen in This; that if 
Hou tranſpoſe the Parts which exhibir thoſe 4tbs. 
y placing the Lower an Octave higher, or ſet- 
ung the Higher an Octave lower, thoſe 4ths. 
wilt be changed into 5ths. as you may ſe in the 
ollowing 


nces. 


Exanyle, 


1% Feen of Mufck. 
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Three tbr. betwixt te Three gths, Terwixt ' 
15 and Tenor. 1 the 1 Treble and Tenor, BREE 


ID |] 


= 


The HE tra foſed are thoſe of the Tenor in 
the firſt Inſtance ; which being placed an Ofaw 
higher, and fo made the Treble or pee Pan 
in the ſecond Inſtance, begets three 5ths. inſtea! 
of the former three aths. 

The queſtion now is, whether theſe three 55 
being of different kinds, be not allowable in Com] 

ition, (It they be allowed <a is leſs doubt t 

made of the aths. they alſo different 
Here is no Conſecution of Ya ects of the ſamg 
kind ; for the middle 5th. is ImperfeRt : : Neithe 
is there any harſhneſs or diſſonance offered to thi 
Ear, ſo near as I can perceive. And though Mi 

Morley(i in his Hrtroduct ion. pag. 75. ) witkr other pre 
ciſe Compoſers of for 7 57 times, did not allow 
Perfect and an Imperſect 5th. to follow immed! 
ately one the other; yet later Authors, as wel 
Writers 18 Compolers,do den uſe and e t 


J- 
Jin 
| rer 


8 


' 
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See Kircher, in his Muſurgig Univerſalis pag. 621. 
De licentia duarum Quintarum; where he Cites Hi- 
eronimus Kapſperger, a very excellent Author, uſing 
two 5ths. one after another, in divers places of a 
Madrigal, with much Art and Elegancy; and in 
the very beginning of the ſame, makes no ſcruple 
of ſetting four 5ths. Perfect and Inperfed one after 
another. The Example is this which follows. 
8 =J&c. 


4 


| 


| 


r 1 
Fa 
Par 
£41 


thi 


Inperfect, but (being rightly taken) eſteem it a- 
mongſt the Elegances of Figurate Deſcant. 

This I ſpeak, ſuppoſing them to bein ſhort Notes. 
om But if the Notes be long, as Semibreves, and ſome- 
8 a times alſo Minums, I ſhould then rather chooſe to 
nt have the Perfe 5th. to hold on, till the other Part 
remove toa6th.before it change to an Inperfed th. 


mY 
the As for Examplę. 
thi but thus, or thus, 


| Not thus, 


— — — 2 
— — Gem — 
H 3 5 
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9 8. Conſecntion of 30s. and tha: 
1 Greater 3d. can hardly follqw one the 0- 
ther, without Relation Inharmonical ; yet in 


riſing by degrees to 
2 Binding Cadence 
they are allowable, 


as thus: | 

In which an In- 
ner Part will pro- 
perly come in, as 
you ſee in the Ex- 
ample. 


5 


But in Leaps they 
will not do ſo well. 


% 
1 
ö 


Greater 6ths. are anſiverable to Leſſer 26s, and 


T 


therefore may follow one another, as you may 
ſee next following : 


Leſſer 6ths. are like in-na- 


55 — ture to Greater 3ds. and there- 
fore the Conſecution of 


P:51-=+=# them is liable to Relation 
& T1 Inharmonical. | 
Thus you have a ſhit account how 3ds.and 6th. i 
3 may 


— 


* 


- 
© 
. 
* 
«3, 


Jener denn 8 
may follow one another when they are of the ſame 
kind. As for their change from Greater to Leſſer, or 
the contrary, it is ſo natural, that you cannot A- 
ſcend or Deſcend, either in 3ds. or 6ths. but ir 
muſt be by a frequent changing from the Leſer 
to the Greater, or from the Greater to the Leſſer. 
Nov, as to their Paſſage into other Concords; 
the moſt natural is commonly that which may 
be done with the leaſt remove. 2 

Hence it ĩs obſerved, that the Leſſer 5th. paſſes 
more naturally into a 5th. and the Greater 6th. 


into an 8th. as you ſhall ſee inthe following 
Inſtances. 15 


n 6 3 | 

—— iT ==2 IMC 
vo 1 a | —_ — — x * 
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Cadence of the Greater Gtb. 


Theſe little removes by a Tone or Semitone, do 
connett or make ſmooth the Air of the Muſick, 
in paſſing from Concord to Concord ; which, | 
greater removes, would often ſeem disjoynted. 

I will now ſpeak of a Fuge; which is the 
prime Flower in Figurate Deſcant. . 
RES H 4 89. 


| 


— — 
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or 5th. above, or below the 
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99. Of Fuga or Fuge. | 
His is ſome Point, (as we term it in Muſick) 


conſiſting of + 5, 6, ot any other number of 
0 


Notes; begun by ſome one ſingle Part, and then 
ſeconded by a following Part, repeating the ſame, 
or ſuch like Notes; ſometimes in the Uniſon or 
Octave, but more commonly, and better, in à 4th. 
e Leading Part. 

Next comes in a Third Part, repeating the 
fame Notes, commonly in an O&ave or Uniſon 
to the Leading Part. 

Then follows the Fourth Part, in reſemblance 
to the ſecond. ; 


The Fifth, and Sixth Parts (if the Compoſition 


Tame manner, one after the other; the Leadi 
Parts ſtill flying before thoſe that follow , 
from thence ithath its name Fuga or Fuge. The 


Form of it you haye in the following Example. 


Example of a Fuge. 


ty cmatl COL. nnn 


confiſt of ſo many) do follow or come in after the | 


een eli 


* * 


F ary A (@@ e 


Fete Been, rer 


— — — — — 
* 7 — 


os — _ _ 
—— —— CRETE 
4 > 


Here you may obſerve, that though the lead- 
ing Part begins with an even Note, yet any fol- 
lowing Part may come in upon an odd Note ; 
with an odd Reſt before it, when the Fuge doth 
uire it, or it it. b 

Ake wiſe take notice, that you are not ſo ſtrictly 
obliged to imitate the Notes of the leading 1 * 
5 A ; ut 


n 


but that you may uſe a longer Note inſtead of a 
ſhorter 


* 
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or the contrary, when occaſion ſhall re- 
Alſo, you may riſe or fall a 4th. or 5th. ei- 
inftead of the > oder; whichis oftentimes re- 


Nn 


E for better maintaining * the 


Mu 


4 * Of Arſin aud Theſin. 


Sg the Point is Inverted, or moves per 

and Thejin, (as they phraſe i it ; ) that is 
where Np Pein riſes in one Part, it falls in ano- 
ther, and likewiſe the contrary; which produces 
4 pleaſing variety : A Ligue of it you may ſee 
in this Inftance of the former x Pol : 


— 


. | The(in, 


An Example of it you have in that which fol · 


= o a Fug per Arſin & Thefin. 


9 Ferrer 


— —— —— — 44 


3 ou ſee the Point per Arm & Thefn, ſo 
could contrive it in ſo ſhort an Ex- 
2 5 only in the 7th. Bar, the Tenor doth 
not preciſely _— «as Point; which I note 


unto 
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unto.you, as being ore Lol the two) to_injure 
the Point, than the Aﬀe e the de- 
ſign of a fer to pleaſe the Eat ra- 
ther than to fatisfie the Eye. Here the Point 

vas expreſt both ways in each Part; but it is left 
to your liberty whether you will haye one Part 
maintain the Point per a, another per Fhefm, 
or what, other way you ſhall think Et to mix 
tkem; evety man e of his ohn fan. 


* SEL the Point is Reverted, or turned 
_ backward thus: 


____ But thenit muſt 
be ſuch a Point 

25 hath no Prick - 

note in it; be- 

cauſe the Prick 

144 will ſtand upon 
3 the wrong fide 2 


the Note when 
the Point is Re- 


: 8 26 verted. 
4 11. Of Double Tages. 


** the Muſick begins with two or 
Gop more different Foints, which the Parts do 


iaterchange by turns, in ſuch manner as they 
did in the late Inverted uge per Arfin & Thefin - 


An AS wheres *. have as follows, - 


_ CO oy 


$- wo „ 


: 


, * * * 
k # 


Example. 
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2. How to form a Fuge. 
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4 ; 


above or below the leading Part. 
latter end of the Fuge-Notes which you have 
Trickt down, may agree therewith. If not, you 


do the firſt Platform of our firſt Example of a 
tingle Fage. 155 
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Jing made choice of ſuch Notes as yon 
think fit for your Point, Prick them down 


in that Part which you defign to begin the 
Fuge. Le: 


That done,confider which Part you will have 
to follow next ; and whether in a — or 5th. 
erhaps the 


may add ſuch other Notes as may aptly meet 


the following Part at its comeing in. 
Neꝛxxt, prick down the Fuge Notes of that 


following Part; and add what other Notes may 
be requiſite for meeting of the third Part, which 
(properly) will come in upon the Octave to the 


15 unt the leading Part. 


- carry on the third Part, by adding fuch 
Notes as may meet the 1 of the fourth 
Part, as it comes in upon an Ofave to the be- 
ginning of the ſecond Part. And, if you rightly 


cConceive my words and meaning, your Scheme 


will appear like this which follows, according 


* 
oe 
— 


ie ts. Amos aAaqGrHty 


wann 
Example of the In. Platform of a Puge. 


4 —_ 


— 


Having done this, you may fill up the empty 
places with ſuch Concords and Bindings as you 
think fitteſt for carry ing on your Compoſition; 
until you repeat the Fuge, in one of thoſe Puits 
that begun it; which may be done either in the 
ſame, or in any other Key that will beſt main- 
tainthe Air ofthe Muſick ; for good Air is chiet- 
ly to be aimed at in all Muſical Compoſition. 
And this repeating or renewing of the Fuge or 
Point, ſeems always more graceful when it 
comes in after ſome Pauſe or Reff - by which 
1 notice = taken — it 1 as — a man 
that begins to ſpeak again, after ſome little time 
of filence. e eng; 
The ſame method I have ſnhewed in four 
Parts, may alſo ſerve you whether the Parts be 

more or leſs. 1 


$ 13. Of 


8 13. of Mufich Compoſed for Voices. 
T noms Deſtin che beg ha 
O um of Muck, i pe os t, 
of all Sounds the Voice of Man is moſt grateful: 
becauſe ir holds the greateſt comformity to our 
Irits. 9421 (00 he's is as 7 of Muſick; 
75 - in ion. 
More certain it is, that of all Muſick, That 


ht to have the precedence which is deſigned 
ing and ſound forth the Praiſe and Glory of 


þ DE ehenſible SOURSE, SOUL, ES. 
Harmony. 


and AUTHOR of all created 
To "ths intent, Hymns, Pſalms, Anthems, Ver- 


len Reſj ſaries, Motets, &c. are ſet and Sun 
in Kue N 


of which no man is ignorant that 


i _ frequented either the Churches beyond 


or the Cathedrals in England. 
85 theſe forementioned, ſome are compoſed in 


- Plain Counterpoint; others in Figurate nt, 


with Points, Fuges, Syncope „ Mixtures of if: 


| cords, &c. according to what we have ſhewed 


and taught in this preſent Treatiſe. 
In this divine uſe and application, Muſick 


| may 53 a preheminence above all the o- 
ematick Sciences as being immediate 


ther Ma 
ly imployed in the higheſt and nobleſt office that 


cap be periorm'd by Men or Angels. 


Neither, in its civil uſe, doth it ſeem inferior 
any of the reſt, either for Art, Excelleney, or 


jcacy. 
Whether we conſider it in its Theory or Mathe- 


matick Part, which contemplates the Affections, 


Rations, and Proportions of Sounds, with all 
their nice and curious concerns. Oz 
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Or in its Fractick part, which deſigns, con- 
trives, and diſpoſes thoſe Sounds into ſo many 

* ſtrange and ſtupendious varieties; and all from 

che conſequence of no more than three Con- 

\ @ cords, and ſome intervening Diſcords. + - 

; Or in its Active, or Mechanick Part, which 


a 


Midwifes and brings forth thoſe Sounds; either 
by the excellent Modulation of the Voice, or by 
the exquiſite dexterity of the Hand upon ſome + 
t Inftrument, and thereby preſents them to our 
Far and Underſtanding ; making fuch Impreſ- 
f WW fions upon our Minds and ns as produce . 
- @ thoſe ſtrange and admirable Effects, recorded in 
d Hiſtory, and known by Experience. | 
Any one of which three Parts of Muſick; con- 
der d in it ſelf, is a moſt excellent Art or Science. 
g But this is aSubject might become a better Orator. 
t Of Vocal Muſick made for the ſolace and civil 
d delight of man, there are many different kinds; as 
namely. Madrigals, in which Fuges and all other 
n Flowers of Figurate Mufick are moſt frequent. 
Of theſe you may ſee many Setts, of 3, 4, 5, 
and 6 Parts, Publiſhed both by Englzf and Itali- 
d n Authors. Next, the Dramatick or Recitative 
Mufick ; which (as yet) is ſomething a ſtranger 
k to us here in England. Then, Canſonets, Vilanel. 
> W's, Airs of . all ſirts ; or what elfe Poetry hat 
. contrived to be Set and Sung in Muſick. Laſtly, 
t N Canons and Catches, (of which we ſhall ſpeak 
hereaftet) are commonly ſett to Words: The 
r firſt, to ſuch as be grave and ſerious : The lat- 
r ter, to Words defigned for Mirth and Recreati- 
Jon. Of theſe you may have Examples ſuffi- 
cient in a Book of Catches fold by John Cullen, 


2 
5, Nat the Buck between the two Temple · Gates, Fleet- 
I a eef. * . 1 | | | 


N +. 
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TY $ 14. Of accommodating Notes to Words. 


Wen you compoſe Muſick to Words, your 


chief endeavour muſt be, that your Notes 
do aptly * the Senſe and humour of them. 
If they be Grave and Serious, let your Mufick 
be ſuch alſo: If Light, Pleaſant, or Lively, your 
Mufick likewiſe muſt be ſuitable to them. Any 
paſſion of Love, Sorrow, Anguiſh, and the like, 
is aptly expreſs d by Chromatic Notes and Bind- 
ings. Anger, Courage, Reyenge, Cc. require 
a more ſtrenuous and ſtirring movement. Cruel, 
Bitter, Harſh, may be expreſt with a Diſcord ; 
which nevertheleſs muſt be brought off according 
to the Rules of Compoſition. High, Above, 
. Heaven, Aſcend: as likewiſe their contraries, 
Low, Deep, Down, Hell, Deſcend, may be ex- 
preſſed by the Example of the Hand; which 
points upward when we ſpeak of the one, and 
downward when we mention the other ; the 
contrary to which would be abſurd. 
You muſt alſo have a reſpect to the Points of 
7 ou Words; nor uſing any remarkable Pauſe” or 
„until the Words come to a full Point or Pe- 
riod. Neither may any Ref, how ſhort ſoever, 
be interpoſed iy the middle of a Word; Bur a 
Sigh or Sob is properly intimated by a Crochet 
or Quaver Rer. 
- Liſtly, you ought not to apply ſeveral Notes, 
nor (indeed) any long Note, to a thort Syllable, 
nor à ſhort Note, to- a Syllable that is long, 
Neither do. I fancy the ſetting of many: Notes to 
any one Syllable, (though much in faſhion in 
former timmes;) but I would have your Muſick to 
_ the Words may be plainly under- 


A 915.0 


8 


hh, err rinnen 


* 
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$ of Muſick defige'd for Inftruments. | 


W muſt now fpeak a little more of Muſick 
made for Inftruments; in which, Points; 
, and all other Figures of Deſcant are 


in no leſs (if not in more) uſe than in Vocal 
Mufick. 


Of this kind, the chief and moſt excellent, for 
27 hora Conttivance, ate Fancies, of 6, 5, 4. and 
intended commonly for Viols. 11 this 
| my of Muſick the Compoſer (being not limited 
to words) doth imploy all his Art and Inventi- 
on ſolely about the bringing in and 1 Fin 
of theſe Fuges, according to the Order and | 
thod formerly ſhewed: 
When he has tryed all the ſeveral ways which 
he thinks fit to be uſed therein; he takes ſome 
other Point, and does the like with it or elſe, 
for vatiety, "introduces ſome Chromatick, Notes; 
with Bindings and Intermixtures of Difcords ; . 
or, falls into fome lighter Humour like a Ma- 
drigal, ot what elſe his own fancy ſhalllead him 
to + but ſtill concluding with ſomething which 
hath Arr and Excellency in it. 
Of this ſort you may ſee many Corh ſitions 
made heretofore in England by Alfonſo Feraboſco, 
Coperatio, Lupo, White, Ward, Mico, Dr. Colman, 
and many mpre now Deceaſed. Alfo by Mr. 
Mr. Lock, and divers other excellent 
. Do&tars and Batchelors in Muſick. 
This kind 5 — 1 (the more is the Baur is 
now much neg reaſon of rhe , 
of 2 0 — underſtand it: their Ears being | 
better acquainted and more delighted witli light - 
and airy Muſick. , 
I 2 The 


9] Jos eb: 


ame things which I compoſed 


S$%Y |  PCHarum of - ak. 
Ihe next in dignity after a Fancy, is a Pavay, 
which ſome derive from Padua in Itahy; At firſt 
ordained for a grave and ſtately manner of Dan- 
. cing, (as moſt Inſtrumental Muſicks were in their 
ſeveral kinds, Fancies and Symphonies except- 
ed) but now grown up to a height of Compo- 
{tion made only to delight the Ear. 

A Pavan, (be it of 2, 3, 4, 5, or 6 Parts) doth 
commonly confiſt of three Strains; each Stain to 
be play'd twice over. Now, as to any piece of 
Muſick that conſiſts of Strains, take theſe fol- 
lowing Obſervations. o © 


All Muſick concludes in the Key of its Com- 


Pons which is-known by the Baſs, as hath 
n ſhewn. This Key hath always other Keys 


proper toit for middle Cloſes. (ſee pag. 36, 37.) 


f your Pavax (or what elſe) be of three Strains; 

the firſt Strain may end in the Key of the Com- 

lition, as the laſt doth: but the middle 

| 8 mult always end in the Key of a middle 
ole. 


Sometimes the firſt Strain does end in a mid- 


dle Cloſe; and then the middle Strain muſt end 
in ſome other middle Cloſe ; for two Strains 
following immediately one anorhiet, ought not 
to end in the ſame Key. The reaſon thereof is 
obvious; to wit, the. ending ſtil} in the ſame 
Key, doth reiterate. the Aire too much; and 
difterent endings produce more variety. There- 
fore when there are bur two Strains, let the firſt 
end in a middle Cloſe that both Strains may 
not end alike. N dat D 
Il do confeſs J have been guilty my ſelf of this 
particular fault (by the r of others) in 
ong ſince; but I 
willingly acknowledge my error, that others 
au avoid it. 4 a WE 
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Next in courſe after a Pavan follows a Galiayd, + 
conſiſting ſometimes of two, and ſometimes of 
three Strains. Concerning their Endings, I re- 
fer you to what was laſt faid of a Pavan. This, 
(according to its name), is of a loftly and frolick 
movement, The Meaſure of it, always a Tripla, 
of three Minums to a Time. ELL 
An Almane (ſo called from the Country 
whence it came, as the former from Gallia) is 
always ſet in Common Time like a Pavan ; but 
of a quicker and more airy movement. It 
commonly hath but two Strains, and therefore 

the firſt ought to end in a middle Key. 

In theſe, and other airy Muſicks of Strains, 
which now paſs under the common name of 
Aires, you willoffen hear ſome touches of Points 
or Fuges ; but not infiſted upon, or continued. 
as in Fancy-Muſick. a 

I need not enlarge my Diſcourſe to things ſo 
common in each ones Ears, as Corants, Sara- 
bands, Jiggs, Countrey-Dances, &c. of which 
forts, I have known ſome, who by a natural apt- 
neſs and accuſtomed hearing of them would 
make ſuch like (being untaught) though they 
had not ſo much skill in Muſick as to Prick . 
them down'in-Notes. * , 

Seeing this Compendium cannot contain Ex- 
amples of all theſe which I give you account of, 
I would adviſe you to procure ſome, of ſuch 
kinds as you * affect; and Prick them down 
in Score, one Part under another, as the Exam- 
ples are ſet in this Book : That they may ſerve 
you as a Pattern to imitate. 

. Bur let them be of ſome of the beſt eſteemed 
Compoſers inthat kind of Muſick, 


You 


bh! 
* FE 


"11s A Compendium of Muſick. 
Jou need not ſcek Outlandiſh Authors, eſpe- 


cially for Inftrnmental Mufick ; no Nation (in 


my Opinion) being equal to the Engliſh in that 


way ; as well for their excellent, as their vari- 
ous and numerous Conſorts, of 3, 4, 5, and 4 
Parts, made properly for Inſtruments, of all 
which (as1 faid) Fanczes are the chief. 
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TEACHING 
The Contrivance of Canon. 


$1 I. nn Canon. 


Canon on. a Fuge, ſo bound up, or re- 
that the following Fart or 

— _ preciſely repeat the ame 

Notes, with the ſame degrees riſing or falling, 
which were expreſſed b fo Leading Part; and 
becauſe it is tyed to ſo ſtrict a Rule it is there- 
upon called a Canon. | 
Divers of our Country-men have been excel. 
lent in this kind of Muſick: but none (that I 
meet with) have publiſh'd any men for 


making a Canon. 


1485 » A Compendium of Mufick. 
Mr. Elway Bevin profeſſes fair, in the Title- 
Page of his Book; and gives us many Exam- 
les of excellent and intricate Canons of divers 


drts; but not one Word of Inſtruction how to 


make ſich like. 4 
Mr. Morley in his Introduction to Muſick, pag. 
172. ſays thus | 4 Canon may be made in any di- 
ſtance comprehended within the reach of the Voice, 
as the 3, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, II, 12. or other, but 
for the Compoſition of Canons 10 general Rule can 
be given, as that which it performed by plain fight, 
wherefore Iwill refer it to your own Study to find out 
ſuch Points as you ſhall think fitteſt to be followed, 
and to frame and make them fit for your Canon. 
If, as Mr. Morley ſays, no general Rule can be 
given, gur Buſineſs muſt be to try what helps 


we can afford a Learner towards the making of 


a Canon. I am the more inclined to offer un- 
td you this little Eſſay upon it, becauſe the Ex- 
erciſe thereof will much enable you in all other 
kinds of Compoſition; eſpecially where any 


thing of Fuge is concerned, of which, it is the 


Principal. And I will direct you in the ſame 
Method which [id before in contriving a ſingle 
Fuge: that is, firſt, 

Notes; and then, to accommodate your other 
Deſcant to thoſe Notes. F 


§ 2. Canon of Two Parts. 


W vin, for more eaſe, begin with two Parts; 
| and I will take the firft two Semibreves of 
a former Fuge; to let you ſe the way and man- 


ner of t. The Canon ſhall be ſet in a 5th. above, 
© 2nd then your rſt Notes will ſtand thus: 


„ 


to ſet down your material 


POR HH ee a AID QAaItYy- 
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of Canon. x21 

By 5th. 6th: 7th. &c. 

above or below is under. ' 
ſtood the diſtance'of the 
Key berwixt the begin- 
ning Notes of either 


.- Contrrvance 


Now, ſeeing that the 
following Parr muſt al- 
ſo fing the ſame Notes 
in a 5th. above; it ne- 
—__—_—_ ceſſarily follows, that 
=o + you mult transfer the 

of 7s ſaid new Notes, to the 
bppec.Fart » and apply new Deſcant to Them 
alſo: and in this manner you are to proceed 
from Bar to Bar; {till applying new Deſcant to 
the laſt removed Notes. | 
In this manner you may continue Two Parts 
in One, to what length you pleaſe. A ſhort Ex- 
ample may ſuffice to let you ſee the way of it: 


. — A 
4 


" 222 A Compendium of Muſick. 


after a 
4 % 


Tae notice, that the Canon ends where you 


ſee the little Arches over either part. The Teſt 


is only to make up tbe Conclulioa, as we com- 
monly do; unleſs we defign the Parts to begin 
3 and ſo to go round without a Con- 

uſion. | 

In the foregoing example the following Part 
came in above the other Part; we will now take 
2 view of it coming in under the leading Part, 
and after a demibreve Ref. The method is the 
ſame; only in This, we muſt remove · the new 
added Deſcant downward, as before we carried 
it upward; ſtill making new Deſcant to the 
laſt removed Notes. 


Whether your following Part comes in after | 
a Sembreve or Minum Reft, more or leſs, the me- 
- .. thod is the lame; as you may ſee in this next 


following 


: In which, the lower Part comes in 
Minum Reft. 


* 


Example. 


Selin enn 
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Neither is there any more difficulty in ſet- 
ting your Canon a 7th. 9th. or any other diſtance . 
either above or below, than in thoſe which I 
have already ſhewed ; as you may ſee by the 
next following ſett in a th. above. 


This, I ſuppoſe is ſufficient to let you ſee, 
with how much eaſe (being a little exerciſed in 
it) Two Parts in one may be carryed on, to 
what length or ſhortneſs you pleaſe. 


* > 
* 


le, 
$ 3. Cas 


124 * Acimpenaium of Mufick. 
$ 3. Canon of Three Parts. 


WE will now make tryal of Three Parts in 
One, carryed on by the ſame Method. In 
which the Notes of the eading Part muſt be re- 
moved upward or downward, according as the 


following Parts come in, either above or below 


the Leading Part. 


I will firſt ſet down the Beginning Notes of 


each Part, as I formerly did 


of a Fngle Fu ge, that you ZE 


may ſee the Platform . 


thereof, thus: 5 
That being done; the = — 

firſt bufineſs is, to fill up the — 

ſecond Bar of the Leading · 

Part, with ſome Note or e 


Notes which may agree "Qi 
with that Part which caine 

in next after it; and add the by Note or Notes 
to each of the other Parts i in this manner ; 

Then fill up the third 
Bar of the Leading Part 
with ſome Note or Notes 
which may agree with 
both the other Parts; 
{till adding the {aid Note 
or Notes to the other * 
Parts. And thus you.. 
Ba to do from Bar to 

4 


R 1 


But if you perceive that your following Parts 
begin to run counter one upon anather by theſe 
additional Notes; you muſt then try ſome o- 
ther "ae ; either by putting in a Reſt, or by alte- 


ring 


10 9111 


nes . 


i 


7. 7 LC 


ring the courſe or Notes of the Leading Part: 
and in this particular it is (as Mr. Morley ſaid) 
that Canon is performed by plain ſight. 

8 E xample of Three Parts in One. 


Os 


[1 | 


If you would have your Canon to go round 
the concluſion muſt be omitted; and each Part · 
muſt hegin again, when it comes to that Note 
which is marked with a little Arch over it, 
where the Canon ends: And the Reſts which 
are ſet at the beginning, before the following 
Parts, muſt be left out. And then the uſual 
way of Pricking it down, is only the leading 
Part, ſet alone; with Marks directing where 
the other Parts come in, as follows: « f 


4 3d.Canon in the 5th. below and 4th. above. \ 


Hear me 0 Lord, and let my Cry come to thee. 


on 


un nn i" 


* hand. v4 Of Canon in Uniſox. 


TX fame Method might ſerve for a Canon 
\ in Uniiſon That is to ſay, The leading 
Part muſt be accommodated to the following : 
„ Part, when it comes in; and to both Parts 


when they found together. 
1 But I will give you a neater Notion of it: In 
reference whereto, you may conſider, that ſee- 
ing each Part doth begin in the ſame Tone, it 
neceſſarily follows, that the foregoing Parts muſt 
move into the Concords of the ſaid Tone; ei- 
ther Aſcending ir Deſcending ; and by this 
means the Sound of the ſame Nene will be con- 
tinued ſo long as the Parts move in the Con- 

cords of that Key. 2 


As fer Example. 5 
ER 


5 this you ſee what Concords yout Canon 
muſt move into; your care being no more than 
to avoid the conſecution of Perfect: of the ſame 
kind, and to diſpoſe your Parts (ſo much as 
you can) into different Concords. 


881 


8! 11 


Seil ent 


Bramphs, 


Contridame of Canoy. © 
Example of Canon in Uniſou. 
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65. Of Syncopated or Driving Canon. 


Here is another fort of Canon in Uniſon, 
in which the following Parts come in up- 
oa Cxotebet, or upon a Minum Reſt, one after 
another; and this kind of Canon may be applyed 
to any Ground or Plain - ſong conſiſting of Semi- 
braves, or of Breves, if you double the length of 
the Deſcant- Notes. 
Iwill firſt ſhew the way of it upon Semibreves, 


Example. 


_ — - 
= — — 
ums. ta — 
— —é _— 
2 F © 
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The Figutes ſhew the Concotds of the Lead- 


ing Part to the Ground both. Aſcending and 


Deſcending. If the Ground conſiſt of Breves, 
the length of the Defcant-Notes muft be don- 
bled. And this I think may ſuffice, to let you 
Tee the order of your Deſcant, in thoſe Places 


where the Ground of Plain-ſong ſhall riſe or fall 
by Degrees. el . ä 


Iwill now let you ſee how to order your De- 
ſcant when the Ground ſhall move by 45 

In vrhich the movement of your Deſcant muſt 
be from 3d. to 3d. and your leading Part muſt 
alſo meet each Note of the Ground in a 3d. 
72 — affected, as you may ſee 


by the following 1 
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Alſo you have liberty to break a Minum into 
two Crotchets, and to ſet one of them in an Octave 
aboveor below, when there ſhall be occaſion for ir. 

You ſhall now ſee the former degrees and 
theſe leaps mixed one with another in this fol- 


A 4. Canon in 2 to a Ground. 
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Here you ſe = Leading Part ſtill 4. N 
upon a zd. to each Note of the Ground : Alle 
a 6th, and 5th. following after the 3d. to meet 
the next Note of the Baſs when it riſes one de- 
gree; according to what was ſhewed in the Ex- 
ample of Degrees. 


I will now fetdown this Canon in plain Notes, 


that you may better perceive, both the Syncopa- 


tion, a nd alſo how the Parts move from 3d. to 3d. 
excepring where the Baſs removes but one degree; 
in which places they make a leap to a 4tb. Alſo 
you may obſerve, in the leading Part (and like- 
wiſe thoſe that follow) two places, where a Mi- 
num is broken into two Crotchets, and one of them 
ſet an Octave lower, for better carrying on theAire 


of the Deſcant, and keeping the Parts within due 
Compaſs. 


We Al 7 . more in this way, 
upon longer Notes of the Ground; the Deſcant 
Notes being made 23 thereto. - 


: "2 


e e may o Gude 
that Toe of the — do move up and ng +. _ 
an even Meaſure; and the other Part (U teaſonn 
of its coming in upon an odd: Reſt) doth drive 
. (1-20 bre Ale it 


er 


n 7 „ 1, 
4 * 


—_— After tho Ame or 9e ton or dri- 
ving, Canons may be made (though not upon a 
; Grot d) the Parts being ſet a 4th. 5th. or 8th. one 
Fon ahckher as you may ſee by theſe two fol. 
1 . made by ie excelſent Mr. Matthew Lock, 
| Comipoler in ordinary to His Majeſty. 


* 12 9 * 


. | 4 Coney in r the at and 4th. below. 
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23G Canon l bees au 3th. above. 
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The Ruleor Method of which is © this 3 that the 
Purs Grhether Aſcunding or Deſcending) proceed 
tym 34. to 3d. like che former two Canons inUni- 
ſen? And break off to a 4th: the contrary way, to 
Keep the Canon in due decorum; which otherwiſe 
Mauld Aſcend or Desen beyond due — i 
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| Contrivance af Canon, © 133 
The poſition of the Parts, is according to the 
Harmonical Diviſion of an Odave, which hath its 
5th. in the lower place. The Driving Fart is che 
Sub- octaue; as you may petceive in their Exam- 
ples. e 


9 6, Of Canon a Note Higber or Toner. ; 


'Dz=+ a Note Higher,is when each Part comes 
ina Tone or Note above another; as you 
may ſee inthis next following ; made by the fore- 
named Mr. Mat. Lock (to whom Idoacknowled; e 
my ſelf much obliged, both for his ſuggeſtions 
and aſſiſtance in this Treatiſe.) This depends up- 
on fight; and therefore no Rule to be given; 
excepting the helps formerly mentioned. 


* 


e 


Canon a Note Higher. 


ee le 


Canon a Note Lower, is when the Parts come 
in a Tone or Note under each other; as you may 
ſee by the next following ; made by our firſt pro- 
ed Method; with ſome little reference to 


ght. 


* 


K 3 


Example 
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Which may 1 Prickt i in one ſingle Part and 
marked in manner as follows. | 4 


43. Canon a Note lower. "ws 


Where Note, that * fol- 
| lowing Parts come in, as they 
on ſtand in backward order, be- 
hind 1 leading Part. And this is the belt way 
of Marking a Canon; eſpecially, when the fol. 
Towing Parts come in upon ſeveral Keys; which 


may 


may be known by the ſeveral Cliffs, which de- 
note thoſe Keys, and do alſo ſhew the compaſs 
of the Canon. | 


$ 7. Of Canon Riſing or Falling a Note. 
Here is another ſott of Canon which Riſes 

or Falls a Note, each time it is repeated; 

and may be Compoſed by our firſt Method; on- 
ly you muſt contrive it ſo, that it may end apt- 
ly for that purpoſe. | NT 


Example. 
Canon Riſing a Note each Repetition. 


68. 07 Retrograde Canon, or Canon 
Recte & Retro. 


Ho Canons are made to be Sung Redte & Re- 
tro (as they phraſe it ;) that is Forward and 
Backward; or one Part Forward and another Back- 
— . 4 . ward 


v 


Contrivance of Canon. * 135 , 'I'V 


n A Compendium of Muſick. 
va ward. Which may ſeem a great Myſtery, and a 


+ buſineſs of rhychIntricacy, before one know the 
| wa of doing it: but that being known, it is the 
eafieſf of all forts of Canons. This which follows 
hall ſetve for an Example of lt. 


Canon Refte & Retro. 


Reverted thu 15. 


70 ee 


Either of theſe a is a Canon of two Parts; 
one Part finging forward ; the other, beginning 
at the wrong end, and finging the Notes back 


ward. The Com whereof is no more 
than this. which toll 5 


Only the end of 

Hz 38 one Part, is joy ned to 
— the end of the other 

in a retrograde form; 


11 


— Þ 


; Chan 


— 


5 — 55 as upon examination 
72 2 you will eaſily find; 
's 7 if you look back up- 


on the * 155 you ſee drawn through the 
middleof either. And after the ſame manner you 
may acd more Parts to them if you my 
T) here is another way of Corp oling 'Muſick 
to be play'd or ſung forward and backward(mich 
to the lame effect) which is, by making the Farts 


double, as two Trebles, two Baſes, KC. as you Fe 
here following. 8 


| 4 1 ' xangle 
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2 Treble. 3g 
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1 Baſs, Zt 
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Here you have two Trebles and two Baſſes; 
which, as they now ſtand, may be 13 or ſung, 
as well backward as forward; and will reſemble 
a Leſſon of two Strains: the firſt forward; and 
the ſecond Strain backward; as upon trial you 
will perceive. But if you would have one Part 
to be ſung Backward, whilit the other ſings for- 
ward; you muſt then turn one of the Trebles, and 
likwiſe one of the Baſſes, the contrary way; and 
joyn them together, ſo, that their two ends may 
meet in the middle of the Leſſon; as you ſee in 
the following Example : and then the Harmony 
will be right, whether you ſing them backward 
or forward; or one Part forward and the other 
Part backward. Likewiſe, two may ſing the Tre- 
ble; one forward, the other backward ; and o- 
ther Two, the Baſſe in like manner ; and then, 
it 1s a Canon of tour Parts in two. 


Example, 


In like manner your way ' compoſe Six Partsi in 
Three; or Eight Parts in Four, by adding two 
Mts, or two Tenors, or both; and then joyning 
their ends rogerher, as we did theſe * and 
es. 
y this which hath been ſhewed, 1 ſuppoſ 

you ſee the way of Retrograde Deſcant ut | 

. muſt advertiſe you, not to ſer any Notes with 
Pricks after them, in this way of] ecte ( Retro; 
becauſe the Pricks, i in the Retro, will ftand on 
the wrong fide of the Notes. Alſo, you muſk be 
wary how you uſe Diſcords therein; leſt, in the 
Revert or Retro, they hit upon the beginning in. 
AH of the latter par of the Note. 


5 9. Of 1 Double Deſcant. , 


T is called Double Deſcant when the "9 
are ſo contrived, that the Treble ma be made 


the Baſs, and the Baſs the Treble. I will give you | 


an Ex1mp le of it in Canon; per Arn & Tbeſn, 
that (for n T may compriſe both unde: 
one; as in the ample next following. 


Double 
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| Double Deſcant on Ci pet Arſin & Theſin, 


This may ſeene 
a difficult buſtneſs 
to one ws IS * 

ready in his 

0 i: but I ſhall 
ol render it as plain 
and caſie as I did 

the firſt Examples of Two Parts in One; for it 
may be performed by the ſame Method. Only 
in this, you muſt invert the Notes as you place 
them in the following Part; accommodating 
your New Deſcant (Bar after Bar) to the Notes 


ſd inverted; as you may eaſily perceive by this 
Inſtance of its beginning. d 


_— 


— — 


But I muſt give 
you one Caveat z 
which is, that you 
muſt not uſe any 
5ths. in this kind 
of Double Def- 


| cant, unleſs in Paſ- 
ſage or Binding like'a Diſcord: becauſe, when 


* change — Parts, making That the. Treble 
which before was the Baſs (which is called the 
* thoſe 5ths, will be * into 4ths. 
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The Canon begun in Uniſon ; which, in the 
Reply, is changed into an 8th. But the fame Me- 
thod ſerves in what diſtance ſoever it be ſet. 


d 10, of Canon to a Plain Song propoſed. 


T Shewed you formerly how to Compns a Can- 
on in Uniſon to any .Ground' of Plain-ſong 
conſiſting of Sembreves or Breves; and gave you 
Rules for it. But this which I amnow to ſpeak 
of, cannot be reduced to any Rule, (that I know) 
As depending meerly upon fight : and therefore, 
all we can go, is only to give you what help or 
aſſiſtance we are able, towards the eflecting of it. 
We will take (for Inſtance) one of Mr Elway 
Beviu 's not to be named without due praiſe for 
his excellent Book of Canons, Printed 1631. 
. where Jos have Examples of Canons upon the 
fame Plain-ſong, in all the diſtances contained 


*- - . 


in an Ocave; of which this is one 


Now, 
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Now, as to the Contrivance. Firſt you ate to 
confider, what Notes will ſerve your preſent pur- 
ſe for the Leading Part, and alſo ſure your fol- 
owing Part in reference to the next Note of the 


Plain- Song. When you have found out Notes that 
will fit both theſe occaſions, Prick them down; 


and then your begining 
will ſtand in this manner, 


Then you are to fill up 
the vacant Bar of theLea- 
ing Part, with ſuch Notes 


as may al ſo ſerve the fol- 


lowing Part in referenceto 
the next ſucceed ing Note 
of che -— thus, 


22 FRE Keel 
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And in this man- 
ner you are to pro- 
91 oY 5 to Bar; 

ill filling the empty 
Bar of te Leading 
Part, with ſuch Notes 
as may apree, both 
with the preſent Note 
of the Plain- * 


ee Parr for the next t Note of | 


"the Plain-long alſo. 
The fame-Method is to be obſerved though 
the Plain-ſong be placed bettvixt, or above t 
other Parts. As alſo; whether your Canon be 
Let in a"4th. &h. 5th. oth. or any other diſtance 
either above or below; as you may ſee by theſe 
two ALY Examples: 


. 


Coon 5 in the 13th below. 
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$ 18. Of Catch or Round. 


Muſt not omit another ſort of more 
; requeſt and common uſe (though of les dig 
| nity) than all thoſe which we have mentioned; 
and that is, a Catch or Round: Some call it a Ca- 
non in Uniſon | or a Canon conſiſting of Periods. 
The comrivance whereof is not intricate : for, if 
foe compoſe any ſhort Strain, of three or four 
arts, ſetting them all within the ordinary com- 
paſs of a Voice; and then place one Part at the 
end of another, in what order you pleaſe, ſo as 
they may aptly make one continu Tune; you 
la finithed a Carch 510 ö ts +! 


> — 


Here you have the Pirts: as they are Compoſ- 
ed; and next you ſhall have them ſer one at the 
end-of another, with-a Mark directing vrhere the 
following Parts are to come in; as you ſe in 
this * Example. 


- Having! red y 00 5 theſs Lighes abd | Iaftrodt 
C. 105 for the Obnirivance of Canon, which is the 
laſt, and (eftgemed) the Intricateſt Part of Com 
pofition ; I muſt refer the Exerciſe of it, to your 
own Study and Induſtry. © 
And now TI have delivered (though i in brie 
Men ToſtruQtions as, thought chiefly 
For your Learning of Fraffical Muſick. ut it relle 
on your part to put them in practice: without 
_ whieh-nothing can be effected. For, by Singing 
à man is made a Singer; and by Compoſing he 
Ta wt Compo |; ons. - Tis oo ice cut rn 
xperiencez and Experience begetts that Know- 
ledge which. i unptoves all Arts and Sciences. 
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